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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.* 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

'  MR.  BEOOKE  BURGESS. 

Tiie  hour  at  which  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess  was  to 
arrive  had  come  round,  and  Miss  Stanbury  was  in  a 
twitter,  partly  of  expectation,  and  partly,  it  must 
be  confessed,  of  fear.  Why  there  should  be  any  fear 
she  did  not  herself  know,  as  she  had  much  to  give 
and  nothing  to  expect.  But  she  was  afraid,  and  was 
conscious  of  it,  and  was  out  of  temper  because  she 
was  ashamed  of  herself.  Although  it  would  be 
necessary  that  she  should  again  dress  for  dinner  at 
six,  she  had  put  on  a  clean  cap  at  four,  and  appeared 
at  that  early  hour  in  one  of  her  gowns  which  was 
not  customarily  in  use  for  home  purposes  at  that 
early  hour.  She  felt  that  she  was  “  an  old  fool  ”  for 
her  pains,  and  was  consemiently  cross  to  poor  Doro¬ 
thy.  And  there  were  otner  reasons  for  some  dis¬ 
play  of  harshness  to  her  niece.  Mr.  Gibson  had 
been  at  the  house  that  very  morning,  and  Dorothy 
had  given  herself  airs.  At  least,  so  Miss  Stanbury 
thought.  And  during  the  last  three  or  four  days, 
whenever  Mr.  Gibson’s  name  had  been  mentioned, 
Dorothy  had  become  silent,  glum,  and  almost  obstruc¬ 
tive.  Miss  Stanbury  had  been  at  the  trouble  of  ex- 

[daining  that  she  was  specially  anxious  to  have  that 
ittle  matter  of  the  engagement  settled  at  once.  She 
knew  that  she  was  going  to  behave  with  great  gen¬ 
erosity;  that  she  was  going  to  sacrifice,  not  her 
money  only,  of  which  she  did  not  think  much,  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  her  authority,  of  which  she 
did  think  a  great  deal ;  and  that  she  was  about  to 
behave  in  a  manner  which  demanded  much  grati¬ 
tude.  But  it  seemed  to  her  that  Dorothy  was  not 
in  the  least  grateful.  Hugh  had  proved  himself  to 
be  “  a  mass  of  ingratitude,”  as  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying.  None  of  the  Burgesses  had  ever  shown 
to  her  any  gratitude  for  promises  made  to  them,  or, 
indeed,  for  any  substantial  favors  conferred  upon 
them.  And  now  Dorothy,  to  whom  a  very  seventh 
heaven  of  happiness  had  been  opened,  —  a  seventh 
heaven,  as  it  must  be  computed  in  comparison  with 
her  low  expectations,  —  now  Dorothy  was  already 


showing  how  thankless  she  could  become.  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son  had  not  yet  declared  his  passion,  but  he  had 
freely  admitted  to  Miss  Stanbury  that  he  was  pre- 

ared  to  do  so.  Priscilla  had  been  quite  right  in 

er  suggestion,  that  there  was  a  clear  understanding 
between  the  clergyman  and  her  aunt. 

“  I  don’t  think  he  is  come,  after  all,”  said  Miss 
Stanbury,  looking  at  her  watch.  Had  the  train  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  moment  that  it  was  due,  had  the  ex¬ 
pectant  visitor  jumped  out  of  the  railway  carriage 
into  a  fly,  and  had  the  driver  galloped  up  to  the 
Close,  it  might  have  been  possible  that  the  wheels 
should  have  been  at  the  door  as  Miss  Stanbury 
spoke. 

“  It ’s  hardly  time  yet,  aunt.” 

“  Nonsense !  it  is  time.  The  train  comes  in  at 
four.  I  dare  say  he  won’t  come  at  all.” 

“  He  is  sure  to  come,  aunt” 

“  I ’ve  no  doubt  you  know  all  about  it  better  than 
any  one  else.  You  usually  do.”  Then  five  minutes 
were  passed  in  silence.  “  Heaven  and  earth !  what 
shall  I  do  with  these  people  that  are  coming  ?  And 
I  told  them  especially  that  it  was  to  meet  this  young 
man  !  It ’s  the  way  I  am  always  treated  by  every¬ 
body  that  I  have  about  me.” 

“  The  train  might  be  ten  minutes  late.  Aunt 
Stanbury.” 

“Yes,  and  monkeys  might  chew  tobacco.  There! 
there’s  the  omnibus  at  the  Cork  and  Bottle;  the 
omnibus  up  from  the  train.  Now,  of  course  he  won’t 
come.” 

“  Perhaps  he ’s  walking.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  Walking,  —  with  his  luggage  on  his  shoulders  ! 
Is  that  your  idea  of  the  way  in  which  a  London 
gentleman  goes  about  ?  And  there  are  two  llys,  — 
coming  up  from  the  train,  of  course.”  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  was  obliged  to  fix  the  side  of  her  chair  very 
close  to  the  window,  in  order  that  she  might  see  that 
part  of  the  Close  in  which  the  vehicles  of  which  she 
had  spoken  were  able  to  pass. 

“  Perhaps  they  are  not  coming  from  the  tnun, 
Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  Perhaps  a  fiddlestick !  You  have  lived  here  so 
much  longer  than  I  have  done  that,  of  course,  you 
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must  know  all  about  it.”  Then  there  was  an  inter¬ 
val  of  another  ten  minutes,  and  even  Dorothy  was 
beginning  to  think  that  Mr.  Burgess  was  not  com¬ 
ing.  “  I ’ve  given  him  up  now,”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

“  I  think  I  ’ll  send  and  put  them  all  off.”  .Tust  at 
that  moment  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  But 
there  was  no  cab.  Dorothy’s  conjecture  had  been 
right.  The  London  gentleman  had  walked,  and 
his  portmanteau  had  been  carried  behind  him  by  a 
boy.  “  How  did  he  get  here  V  ”  e.xclaimed  Miss 
Stanbury,  as  she  heard  the  strange  voice  speaking 
to  Martha  down  ^tairs.  But  Dorothy  knew  better 
than  to  answer  the  question. 

“  Miss  Stanbury,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,”  said 
Mr.  Brooke  Burgess,  as  he  entered  the  room.  Miss 
Stanbury  courtesied,  and  then  took  him  by  both 
hands.  “  You  would  n’t  have  known  me,  I  dare 
say,”  he  continued.  “  A  black  beard  and  a  bald 
head  do  make  a  difference.” 

“  You  are  not  bald  at  all,”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

“  I  am  beginning  to  be  thin  enough  at  the  top. 

I  am  so  glad  to  come  to  you,  and  so  much  obliged 
to  you  for  having  me !  IIow  well  I  remember  the 
old  room !  ” 

“  This  is  my  niece.  Miss  Dorothy  Stanbury,  from 
Nuncombe  Putney.”  Dorothy  was  about  to  make 
some  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  introduction, 
when  Brooke  Burgess  came  up  to  her,  and  shook 
her  hand  heartily.  “  She  lives  with  me,”  continued 
the  aunt. 

“  And  what  has  become  of  Hugh  ^  ”  said  Brooke. 

“We  never  talk  of  him,”  said  Miss  Stanbury, 
gravely. 

“  I  hope  there ’s  nothing  wrong  ?  I  hear  of  him 
very  often  in  London.*’ 

“  My  aunt  and  he  don’t  agree,  —  that  ’s  all,” 
said  Dorothy.  ' 

“  He  has  given  up  his  profession  as  a  barrkter,  — 
in  which  he  might  have  lived  like  a  gentleman,”  said 
Miss  Stanbury,  “  and  has  taken  to  writing  for  a  — 
penny  newspaper. 

“  Everybody  does  that  now,  Miss  Stanbury.” 

“  I  hope  you  don’t,  Mr.  Burgess.” 

“  I !  Nobody  would  print  anything  that  I  wrote. 

I  don’t  write  for  anything,  certainly.” 

“I’m  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury. 

Brooke  Burgess,  or  Mr.  Brooke,  as  he  came  to  be 
called  very  shortly  by  the  servants  in  the  bouse, 
was  a  good-looking  man,  with  black  whiskers  and 
black  hair,  which,  as  he  said,  was  beginning  to  be 
thin  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  pleasant  small 
bright  eyes.  Dorothy  thought  that  next  to  her 
brother  Hugh  he  was  the  most  good-natured  looking 
man  she  had  ever  seen.  He  was  rather  below  the 
middle  height,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  be  stout. 
But  he  would  boast  that  he  could  still  walk  his 
twelve  miles  in  three  hours,  and  would  add  that  as 
long  as  he  could  do  that  he  would  never  recognize 
the  necessity  of  putting  himself  on  short  commons. 
He  had  a  well-cut  nose,  not  quite  aquiline,  but 
tending  that  way,  a  chin  with  a  dimple  on  it,  and 
as  sweet  a  mouth  as  ever  declared  the  excellence 
of  a  man’s  temper.  Dorothy  immediately  began  to 
compare  him  with  her  brother  Hugh,  who  was  to 
her,  of  all  men,  the  most  godlike.  It  never  occurred 
to  her  to  make  any  comparison  between  Mr.  Gibson 
and  Mr.  Burgess.  Her  brother  Hugh  was  the  most 
godlike  of  men ;  but  there  was  something  godlike 
also  about  the  new  comer.  Mr.  Gibson,  to  Doro- 

Lthy’s  eyes,  was  by  no  means  divine. 

“  I  used  to  call  you  Aunt  Stanbury,”  said  Brooke 
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Burgess  to  the  old  lady.  “  Am  I  to  go  on  doing  it 
now  ?  ” 

“  You  may  call  me  what  you  like,”  said  Sliss 
Stanbury.  “  Only  —  dear  me!  —  I  never  did  see 
anybody  so  much  altered.”  Before  she  went  up  to 
dress  hersell’  for  dinner.  Miss  Stanbury  was  (juite  re- 
8ton!d  to  her  good-humor,  as  Dorothy  could  perceive. 

The  dinner  passed  off  well  enough.  lilr.  Gibson, 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  did,  indeed,  look  very  much 
out  of  his  element,  as  thougli  he  conceived  that 
his  position  revealed  to  the  outer  world  those  ideas 
df  his  in  regard  to  Dorothy  which  ought  to  have 
been  secret  for  a  while  longer.  There  are  few  men 
who  do  not  feel  ashamed  of  being  paraded  before 
the  world  as  acknowledged  suitors,  whereas  ladies 
accept  the  position  with  something  almost  of  triumph. 
The  lady,  perhaps,  regards  herself  as  the  successful 
angler,  whereas  the  gentlemap  is  conscious  of  some 
similitude  to  the  unsuccessful  fish.  Mr.  Gibson, 
though  he  was  not  yet  gasping  in  tlie  basket,  had 
some  presentiment  of  this  feeling,  which  made  his 
present  seat  of  honor  unpleasant  to  him.  Brooke 
Burgess,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  was  as  gay 
as  a  lark.  ?.Irs.  MacHugh  sat  on  one  side  of  him, 
and  Miss  Stanbury  on  the  other,  and  he  laughed  at 
the  two  old  ladies,  reminding  them  of  his  former 
doings  in  Exeter,  —  how  he  had  hunted  Mrs.  Mac- 
Hugh’s  cat,  and  had  stolen  Aunt  Stanbury’s  best 
apricot  jam,  till  everybody  began  to  perceive  that 
he  was  ijuite  a  success.  Even  Sir  Peter  Mancudy 
laughed  at  his  jokes,  and  Mrs.  Powel,  from  the 
other  side  of  Sir  Peter,  stretched  her  head  forward 
so  that  she  might  become  one  of  the  gay  party. 

“  There  is  n’t  a  word  of  it  true,”  said  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury.  “  It ’s  all  pure  invention,  and  a  great  scandal. 

I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life.” 

“  Did  n’t  you  though  ?  ”  said  Brooke  Burgess. 
“  I  remember  it  as  weU  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  and 
old  Dr.  Ball,  the  prebendary,  with  the  carbuncles 
on  his  nose,  saw  it,  too  !  ” 

“  Dr.  Ball  had  no  carbuncles  on  his  nose,”  said 
Mrs.  MacHugh.  “  You  ’ll  say  next  that  I  have  car¬ 
buncles  on  my  nose.” 

“  He  had  three.  I  remember  each  of  them  quite 
well,  and  so  does  Sir  Peter.” 

Then  everybody  laughed ;  and  Martha,  who  was 
in  the  room,  knew  that  Brooke  Burgess  was  a  com¬ 
plete  success. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Gibson  was  talking  to  Dor¬ 
othy  ;  but  Dorothy  was  endeavoring  to  listen  to  tbe 
conversation  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  “I 
found  it  very  dirty  on  the  roads  to-day  outside  the 
city,”  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

“  Very  dirty,”  said  Dorothy,  looking  round  at 
Mr.  Burgess  as  she  spoke. 

“  But  the  pavement  in  the  High  Street  was  dry 
enough. 

“  Quite  dry,”  said  Dorothy.  Then  there  came  a 
peel  of  laughter  from  Mrs.  MacHugh  and  Sir  Peter, 
and  Dorothy  wondered  whether  anybody  before  had 
ever  made  those  two  steady  old  people  laugh  after 
that  fashion. 

“  I  should  so  like  to  get  a  drive  with  you  up  to 
the  top  of  Haldon  Hill,”  said  Mr.  Gibson.  “  When 
the  weather  gets  fine,  that  is.  Mrs.  Powel  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  it.” 


“  It  would  be  very  nice,”  said  Dorothy. 

“  You  have  never  seen  the  view  from  Haldon  Hill 


yet?”  asked  Mr.  Gibson.  But  to  this  question  Dor¬ 
othy  could  make  no  answer.  Miss  Stanbury'  had 
lifted  one  of  the  table-spoons  as  though  she  was 
going  to  strike  Mr.  Brodke  Burgess  with  the  bowl  of 
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it,  —  and  daring  a  dinner-party!  From  this  mo¬ 
ment  Dorothy  turned  herself  round,  and  became 
one  of  the  listeners  to  the  fun  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table.  Poor  Mr.  Gibson  soon  found  himself  “  no¬ 
where.” 

“  I  never  saw  a  man  so  much  altered  in  my  life,” 
said  Mrs.  MacHugh,  up  in  the  drawing-room.  “  I 
don’t  remember  that  he  used  to  be  clever.” 

“  He  was  a  bright  boy  !  ”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

But  the  Burgesses  all  used  to  be  such  serious, 
straight-laced  people,”  said  Mrs.  MacIIugh.  “  Ex¬ 
cellent  people,”  she  added,  remembering  the  source 
of  her  friend’s  wealth,  “  but  none  of  them  like 
that.” 

“  I  call  him  a  very  handsome  man,”  said  Mrs. 
Powel.  “  I  suppose  he ’s  not  married  yet  ?  ” 

“  O  dear,  no !  ”■  said  Miss  Stanbury.  “  There ’s 
time  enough  for  him  yet.” 

“  He’ll  find  plenty  here  to  set  their  caps  at  him,” 
said  Mrs.  MacHugh. 

“  He ’s  a  little  old  for  my  girls,”  said  Mrs.  Powel, 
laughing.  Mrs.  Powel  was  the  happy  mother  of 
four  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  only  twelve. 

“  There  are  others  who  are  more  forward,”  said 
Mrs.  MacHugh.  .  “  What  a  chance  it  would  be  for 
dear  Arabella  French !  ” 

“  Heaven  forbid  I  ”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

“  And  then  poor  Mr.  Gibson  would  n’t  any  longer 
be  like  the  donkey  between  two  bundles  of  hay,” 
said  Mrs.  Powel.  Dorothy  was  quite  determined 
that  she  would  never  marry  a  man  who  was  like  a 
donkey  between  two  bundles  of  hay. 

When  the  gentlemen  came  up  into  the  drawing¬ 
room  Dorothy  was  seated  behind  the  urn  and  tea- 
things  at  a  large  table,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be 
approached  only  at  one  side.  There  was  one  chair 
at  her  left  hand,  but  at  her  right  hand  there  was  no 
room  for  a  seat,  —  only  room  for  some  civil  gentle¬ 
man  to  take  away  full  cups  and  bring  them  back 
empty.  Dorothy  was  not  sufficiently  ready-witted 
to  see  the  danger  of  this  position  till  Mr.  Gibson  had 
seated  himself  in  the  chair.  Then  it  did  seem  cruel 
to  her  that  she  should  be  thus  besieged  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening  as  she  had  been  also  at  dinner.  While 
the  tea  was  being  consumed,  Mr.  Gibson  assisted  at 
the  service,  asking  ladies  whether  they  would  have 
cake  or  bread  and  butter ;  but  when  all  that  was 
over,  Dorothy  was  still  in  her  prison  and  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son  was  still  the  jailer  at  the  gate.  She  soon  per¬ 
ceived  that  everybody  else  was  chatting  and  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  that  Brooke  Burgess  was  the  centre  of  a 
little  circle  which  had  formed  itself  quite  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  her  seat  Once,  twice,  thrice  she  medi¬ 
tated  an  escape ;  but  she  had  not  the  courage  to 
make  the  attempt.  She  did  not  know  how  to  man¬ 
age  it.  She  was  conscious  that  her  aunt’s  eye  was 
upon  her,  and  that  her  aunt  would  expect  her  to 
listen  to  Mr.  Gibson.  At  last  she  gave  up  all  hope 
of  moving,  and  was  anxious  simply  that  Mr.  Gibson 
should  confine  himself  to  the  dirt  of  the  paths  and 
the  noble  prospect  from  Haldon  Hill. 

“  I  think  we  shall  have  more  rain  before  we 
have  done  with  it,”  he  said.  Twice  before  during 
the  evening  he  had  been  very  eloquent  about  the 
rain. 

“  I  dare  say  we  shall,”  said  Dorothy.  And  then 
there  came  the  sound  of  loud  laughter  from  Sir 
Peter,  and  Dorothy  could  see  that  he  was  poking 
Brooke  Burgess  in  the  ribs.  There  had  never  been 
anything  so  gay  before  since  she  had  been  in  Exe¬ 
ter,  and  now  she  was  hemmed  up  in  that  corner, 
away  from  it  all,  by  Mr.  Gibson  ! 


“  'This  Mr.  Burgess  seems  to  be  different  from  the 
other  Burgesses,”  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

“  I  think  he  must  be  very  clever,”  said  Dorothy. 

“  Well,  —  yes ;  in  a  sort  of  a  way.  What  people 
call  a  Merry  Andrew.” 

“I  like  people  who  make  me  laugh  and  laugh 
themselves,”  said  Dorothy. 

“  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  laughter  is  a  very 
good  thing  —  in  its  place.  I  am  not  at  all  one  of 
those  who  would  make  the  world  alu^ther  grave. 
There  are  serious  things,  and  there  must  be  serious 
moments.” 

“  Of  course,”  said  Dorothy. 

“  And  I  think  that  serious  conversation  upon  the 
whole  has  more  allurements  than  conversation  which, 
when  you  come  to  examine  it,  is  found  to  mean 
nothing.  Don’t  you  ?  ” 

“I  suppose  everybody  should  mean  something 
when  he  talks.” 

“Just  so.  That  is  exactly  my  idea,”  said  Mr. 
Gibson.  “  On  all  such  subjects  as  that  I  should  be 
so  sorry  if  you  and  I  did  not  agree.  I  really 
should.”  Then  he  paused,  and  Dorothy  was  so 
confounded  by  what  she  conceived  to  be  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  coming  moment  that  she  was  unable 
even  to  think  what  she  ought  to  say.  She  heard 
Mrs.  MacHugh’s  clear,  sharp,  merry  voice,  and  she 
heard  her  aunt’s  tone  of  pretended  anger,  and  she 
heard  Sir  Peter’s  continued  laughter,  and  Brooke 
Burgess  as  he  continued  the  telling  of  some  story ; 
but  her  own  trouble  was  too  great  to  allow  of  her 
attending  to  what  was  going  on  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  “  There  is  nothing  as  to  which  I  am  so 
anxious  as  that  you  and  I  should  agree  about  serious 
things,”  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

“  I  suppose  we  do  agree  about  going  to  church,” 
said  Dorothy.  She  knew  that  she  could  have  made 
no  speech  more  stupid,  more  senseless,  more  ineffi¬ 
cacious  ;  but  what  was  she  to  say  in  answer  to  such 
an  assurance  ? 

“  I  hope  so,”  said  Mr.  Gibson ;  “  and  I  think  so. 
Your  aunt  is  a  most  excellent  woman,  and  her  opin¬ 
ion  has  very  great  weight  with  me  on  all  subjects,  — 
even  to  the  matters  of  church  discipline  and  doc¬ 
trine,  in  which,  as  a  clergyman,  I  am  of  course  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  more  at  home.  But  your  aunt  is  a 
woman  among  a  thousand.” 

“  Of  course  I  think  she  is  very  good.” 

“  And  she  is  so  right  about  this  young  man  and 
her  property.  Don’t  you  think  so  ?  ” 

“  Quite  right,  Mr.  Gibson.” 

“  Because,  you  know,  to  you,  of  course,  being  her 
near  relative,  and  the  one  she  has  singled  out  as  the 
recipient  of  her  kindness,  it  might  have  been  cause 
for  some  discontent.” 

“  Discontent  to  me,  Mr.  Gibson !  ” 

“  I  am  quite  sure  your  feelings  are  what  they 
ought  to  be.  And  for  myself,  if  I  ever  were  — 
that  is  to  say,  supposing  I  could  be  in  anyway  in¬ 
terested  — .  But  perhaps  it  is  premature  to  make 
any  suggestion  on  that  head  at  present.” 

“  I  don’t  at  all  understand  what  you  mean,  Mr. 
Gibson.” 

“  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  might  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  expressing  — .  But,  after  all,  the  levity 
of  the  moment  is  nardly  in  accordance  with  the 
sentiments  which  I  should  wish  to  express.” 

“  I  think  that  I  ought  to  go  to  my  aunt  now,  Mr. 
Gibson,  as  perhaps  she  might  want  something.” 
Then  she  did  push  back  her  chair  and  stand  upon 
her  legs,  —  and  Mr.  Gibson,  after  pausing  for  a 
moment,  allowed  her  to  escape.  Soon  alter  that 
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the  vlsitorB  went,  and  Brooke  Burgess  was  left  in 
the  drawing-room  with  Miss  Stanbury  and  Doro¬ 
thy. 

“  How  well  I  recollect  all  the  people !  ”  said 
Brooke ;  “  Sir  Peter,  and  old  Mrs.  MacHugh ;  and 
Mrs.  Fowel,  who  then  used  to  be  called  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Miss  Noel.  And  I  remember  every  bit  of  furni¬ 
ture  in  the  room.” 

“  Nothing  changed  except  the  old  woman, 
Brooke,”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

“  Upon  my  word,  you  are  the  least  changed  of  all, 
—  except  that  you  ^don’t  seem  to  beTso  terrible  as 
you  were  then.”,!!  * 

“  Was  I  very  terrible,  Brooke  ?  ” 

“  My  mother  had  told  me,  I  fancy,  that  I  was 
never  to  make  a  noise,  and  be  sure  not  to  break 
any  of  the  china.  You  were  always  very  good- 
natured,  and  when  you  gave  me  a  silver  watch  I 
could  hardly  believe  the  extent  of  my  own  bliss.” 

“  You  would  n’t  care  about  a  watch  from  an  old 
woman  now,  Brooke  ?  ” 

“  You  try  me.  But  what  rakes  you  are  here ! 
It ’s  past  eleven  o’clock,  and  I  must  go  and  have  a 
smoke.” 

“  Have  a  what  ?  ”  said  Miss  Stanbury,  with  a 
startled  air.” 

“  A  smoke.  You  need  n’t  be  frightened,  I  don’t 
mean  in  the  house.” 


be  a  very  nice  young  man  —  in  other  things ;  does 
he  not,  Dolly  ?  ” 

“  Very  nice  indeed.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  And  he  has  done  very  well  in  his  oflice.  And  as 
for  his  saying  that  he  must  smoke,  I  like  that  a  great 
deal  better  than  doing  it  on  the  sly.” 

“  I  don’t  think  Mr.  Burgess  would  do  anything  on 
the  sly,  aunt.” 

“  No,  no,  I  don’t  think  he  would.  Dear  me !  he ’s 
not  at  all  like  what  I  fancied.” 

‘‘  Everybody  seemed  to  like  him  very  much.” 

“  Did  n’t  they  ?  Dnever  saw  Sir  Peter  so  much 
taken.  And  there  was  c^uite  a  flirtation  between 
him  and  Mrs.  MacHugh.  And  now,  my  dear,  tell 
me  about  Mr.  Gibson.” 

“  There  is  nothing  to  tell.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“Isn’t  there?  From  what  I  saw  going  on,  I 
thought  there  would  be  something  to  tell.  He  was 
talking  to  you  the  whole  evening.” 

“  As  it  happened,  he  was  sitting  next  to  me,  — 
of  course.” 

“  Indeed  he  was  sitting  next  to  you ;  so  much  so 
that  I  thought  everything  would  be  settled.” 

“  If  I  tell  you  something.  Aunt  Stanbury,  you 
must  n’t  be  angry  with  me.” 

“  Tell  me  what  ?  What  is  it  you  have  to  tell 
me  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  shall  ever  care  for  Mr.  Gibson ; 


“  No,  —  I  hope  you  don’t  mean  that” 

“  But  I  may  take  a  turn  round  the  Close  with  a 
pipe,  —  may  n’t  I  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  all  young  men  do  smoke  now,”  said 
Miss  Stanbury,  sorrowfully. 

“  Every  one  of  them ;  and  they  tell  me  that  the 
young  women  mean  to  take  to  it  before  long.” 

“  If  I  saw  a  young  woman  smoking,  I  should  blush 
for  my  sex ;  and,  though  she  were  the  nearest  and 
dearest  that  I  had,  I  would  never  speak  to  her  — 
never.  Dorothy,  I  don’t  think  Mr.  Gibson  smokes.” 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,  aunt.” 

“  I  hope  he  does  n’t  I  do  hope  that  he  does  not. 
I  cannot  understand  what  pleasure  it  is  that  men 
take  in  making  chimneys  of  themselves,  and  going 
about  smelling  so  that  no  one  can  bear  to  come  near 
them.” 

Brooke  merely  laughed  at  this,  and  went  his  way, 
and  smoked  his  pipe  out  in  the  Close,  while  Martha 
sat  up  to  let  him  in  when  he  had  finished  it.  Then 
Dorothy  escaped  at  once  to  her  room,  fearful  of  be¬ 
ing  questioned  by  her  aunt  about  Mr.  Gibson.  She 
had,  she  thought  now,  quite  made  up  her  mind. 
There  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Gibson  that  she  liked. 
She  was  by  no  means  so  sure  as  she  had  been,  when 
she  was  talking  to  her  sister,  that  she  would  prefer 
a  clergyman  to  any  one  else.  She  had  formed  no 
strong  ideas  on  the  subject  of  love-making,  but  she 
did  think  that  any  man  who  really  cared  for  her 
would  find  some  other  way  of  expressing  his  love 
than  that  which  Mr.  Gibson  had  adopted.  And  then 
Mr.  Gibson  bad  spoken  to  her  about  her  aunt’s 
money  in  a  way  that  was  distasteful  to  her.  She 
thought  that  she  was  quite  sure  that,  if  he  should 
ask  her,  she  would  not  accept  him. 

She  was  nearly  undressed,  nearly  safe  for  the 
night,  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
her  aunt  entered  the  room.  “  He  has  come  in,”  said 
Miss  Stanbury. 

“  I  suppose  he  has  had  his  pipe,  then.” 

“  I  wish  he  did  n’t  smoke.  I  do  wish  he  did  n’t 
smoke.  But  I  suppose  an  old  woman  like  me  is  only 
making  herself  a  fool  to  care  about  such  things.  If 
they  all  do  it  I  can’t  prevent  them.  He  seems  to 


not  in  that  way.” 

“  Why  not,  Dorothy  ?  ” 

“  I ’m  sure  he  does  n’t  care  for  me.  And  I  don’t 
think  he  means  it.” 

“  I  tell  you  he  does  mean  it.  Mean  it !  Why,  I 
tell  you  it  has  all  been  settled  between  us.  Since  I 
first  spoke  to  you  I  have  explained  to  him  exactly 
what  I  intend  to  do.  He  knows  that  he  can  give 
up  his  house  and  come  and  live  here.  I  am  sure 
he  must  have  said  something  about  it  to  you  to¬ 
night.” 

“  Not  a  word,  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  Then  he  will.” 

“  Dear  aunt,  I  do  so  wish  you  would  prevent  it. 
I  don’t  like  him  ;  I  don’t  indeed.” 

“  Not  like  him !  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t  care  for  him  a  bit,  and  I  never  shall. 
I  can’t  help  it.  Aunt  Stanbury.  I  thought  I  would 
try,  but  I  find  it  would  be  impossible.  You  can’t 
want  me  to  marry  a  man  if  I  don’t  love  him.” 

“  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life.  Not 
love  him  !  And  why  should  n’t  you  love  him  ?  He ’s 
a  gentleman.  Everybody  respects  him.  He  ’ll  have 
plenty  to  make  you  comfortable  all  your  life  !  And 
then,  why  did  n’t  you  tell  me  before  ?  ” 

“  I  did  n’t  know,  Aunt  Stanbury.  I  thought  that 
perhaps  — ” 

“  Perhaps  what  ?  ” 

“  I  could  not  say  all  at  once  that  I  did  n’t  care 
for  him,  when  I  had  never  so  much  as  thought  about 
it  for  a  moment  before.” 

“  You  have  n’t  told  him  this  ? 

“  No,  I  have  not  told  him.  I  could  n’t  begin  by 
telling  him,  you  know.” 

“  Then  I  must  pray  that  you  will  think  alx>ut  it 
again.  Have  you  imagined  what  a  great  thing  for 
you  it  would  be  to  be  established  for  life,  so  that  you 
should  never  have  any  more  trouble  again  about  a 
home,  or  about  money,  or  anything  ?  Don’t  answer 
me  now,  Dorothy,  but  think  of  it.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  doing  such  an  excellent  thing  for  both  of 
you.”  So  saying  Miss  Stanbury  left  the  room,  and 
Dorothy  was  enabled  to  obey  her,  at  any  rate,  in 
one  matter.  She  did  think  of  it.  She  laid  awake 
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thinking  of  it  almost  all  the  night.  But  the  more 
she  thought  of  it,  the  less  able  was  she  to  realize  to 
herself  any  future  comfort  or  happiness  in  the  idea 
of  becoming  Mrs.  Gibson. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  FDLL  MOOX  AT  ST.  OIDDULPIIS. 

The  receipt  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan’s  letter  on  that 
Monday  morning  was  a  great  surprise  both  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Outhouse.  There  was  no  time  for  any 
consideration,  no  opportunity  for  delaying  their  ar¬ 
rival  till  they  should  have  again  referred  the  matter 
to  Mr.  Trevelyan.  Their  two  nieces  were  to  be 
with  them  on  that  evening,  and  even  the  telegraph 
wires,  if  employed  with  such  purpose,  would  not  be 
quick  enough  to  stop  their  coming.  The  party,  as 
they  knew,  would  have  left  Nuncombe  Putney  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  letter  at  the  parsonage  of 
St.  Diddulphs.  There  would  have  Men  nothing 
in  this  to  have  caused  vexation,  had  it  not  been  de¬ 
cided  between  Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Outhouse  that 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  not  to  find  a  home  at  the  par¬ 
sonage.  Mr.  Outhouse  was  greatly  afraid  of  being 
so  entangled  in  the  matter  as  to  be  driven  to  take 
the  part  of  the  wife  against  the  husband  ;  and  Mrs. 
Outhouse,  though  she  was  full  of  indignation  against 
Trevelyan,  was  at  the  same  time  not  free  from  an¬ 
ger  in  regard  to  her  own  niece.  She  more  than 
once  repeated  that  most  unjust  of  all  proverbs, 
which  declares  that  there  is  never  smoke  without 
fire,  and  asserted  broadly  that  she  did  not  like  to  be 
with  people  who  could  not  live  at  home,  husbands 
with  wives,  and  wives  with  husbands,  in  a  decent, 
respectable  manner.  Nevertheless  the  preparations 
went  on  busily,  and  when  the  party  arrived  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  two  rooms  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  close  to  each  other,  one  for  the  two  sisters, 
and  the  other  for  the  child  and  nurse,  although  poor 
hir.  Outhouse  himself  was  turned  out  of  his  own 
little  chamber  in  order  that  the  accommodation 
might  be  given.  They  were  all  very  hot,  very  tired, 
and  very  dusty  when  the  cab  reached  the  parson¬ 
age.  There  had  been  the  preliminary  drive  from 
Nuncombe  Putney  to  Lissboro’.  Then  the  railway 
journey  from  thence  to  the  Waterloo  Bridge  station 
bad  been  long.  And  it  seemed  to  them  that  the 
distance  from  the  station  to  St.  Diddulphs  had 
been  endless.  When  the  cabman  was  told  whither 
he  was  to  go,  he  looked  doubtingly  at  his  poor  old 
horse,  and  then  at  the  luggage  which  he  was  re¬ 
quired  to  pack  on  the  top  of  his  cab,  and  laid  him¬ 
self  out  for  his  work  with  a  full  understanding  that 
it  would  not  be  accomplished  without  considerable 
difficulty.  The  cabman  made  it  twelve  miles  from 
Waterloo  Bridge  to  St.  Diddulphs,  and  suggested 
that  extra  passengbrs  and  parcels  would  make  the 
fare  up  to  ten  and  si.x.  Had  he  named  double  as 
much  Mrs.  Trevelyan  would  have  assented.  So 
great  was  the  fatigue,  and  so  wretched  the  occasion, 
that  there  was  sobbing  and  crying  in  the  cab,  and 
when  at  last  the  parsonage  was  reached,  even  the 
nurse  was  hardly  able  to  turn  her  hand  to  anything. 
The  poor  wanderers  were  made  welcome  on  that 
evening  without  a  word  of  discussion  as  to  the  cause 
of  their  coming.  “  I  hope  you  are  not  angry  with 
us.  Uncle  Oliphant,”  Emily  Trevelyan  had  said, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  “  Angry  with  you,  my 
dear,  —  for  coming  to  our  house  !  How  could  I  be 
angry  with  you  ?  ”  Then  the  travellers  were  hur¬ 


ried  up  stairs  by  Mrs.  Outhouse,  and  the  master  of 
the  parsonage  was  left  alone  for  a  while.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  angry,  but  he  was  ill  at  ease  and 
unhappy.  His  guests  would  probably  remain  with 
him  for  six  or  seven  months.  He  bad  resolutely  re¬ 
fused  all  payment  from  Mr.  Trevelyan,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  he  was  a  poor  man.  It  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  a  clergyman  in  such  a  parish  as  St. 
Diddulphs,  without  a  private  income,  should  not  be 
a  poor  man.  It  was  but  a  hand-to-mouth  existence 
which  he  lived,  paying  his  way  as  his  money  came 
to  him,  and  sharing  the  proceeds  of  his  parish  with 
the  poor.  He  was  always  more  or  less  in  debt. 
That  was  quite  understood  among  the  tradesmen. 
And  the  butcher  who  trusted  him,  though  he  was  a 
bad  churchman,  did  not  look  upon  the  parson’s  ac¬ 
count  as  he  did  on  other  debts.  He  would  often 
hint  to  Mr.  Outhouse  that  a  little  money  ought  to  be 
paid,  and  then  a  little  money  would  be  paid.  But 
It  was  never  expected  that  the  parsonage  bill  should 
be  settled.  In  such  a  household  the  arrival  of  four 
guests,  who  were  expected  t()  remain  for  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  months,  could  not  be  regarded 
without  dismay.  On  that  first  evening,  Emily  and 
Nora  did  come  down  to  tea,  but  they  went  up  again 
to  their  rooms  almost  immediately  afterwards ;  and 
Mr.  Outhouse  found  that  many  hours  of  solitary 
meditation  were  allowed  to  him  on  the  occasion. 
“  I  suppose  your  brother  has  been  told  all  about  it,” 
he  said  to  his  wife,  as  soon  as  they  were  together  on 
that  evening. 

“  Yes,  he  has  been  told.  She  did  not  write  to 
her  mother  till  after  she  had  got  to  Nuncombe  Put¬ 
ney.  She  did  not  like  to  speak  about  her  troubles 
while  there  was  a  hope  that  things  might  be  made 
smooth.” 

“  You  can’t  blame  her  for  that,  my  dear.” 

“  But  there  was  a  month  lost,  or  nearly.  Letters 
go  only  once  a  month.  And  now  they  can’t  hear 
from  Marmaduke  or  Bessey”  —  Lady  Rowley’s 
name  was  Bessey  —  “  till  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember.” 

“  That  will  be  in  a  fortnight.” 

“  But  what  can  my  brother  say  to  them  ?  He 
will  suppose  that  they  are  still  down  in  Devonshire.” 

“  You  don’t  think  he  will  come  at  once.” 

“  How  can  he,  my  dear  ?  He  can’t  come  without 
leave,  and  the  expense  would  be  ruinous.  They 
would  stop  his  pay,  and  there  would  be  all  manner 
of  evils.  He  is  to  come  in  the  spring,  and  they 
must  stay  here  till  he  comes.”  The  parson  of  St. 
Diddulphs  sighed  and  groaned.  Would  it  not  have 
been  almost  better  that  he  should  have  put  his 
pride  in  his  pocket,  and  have  consented  to  take  Mr. 
Trevelyan’s  money  ? 

On  the  second  morning  Hugh  Stanbury  called  at 
the  parsonage,  and  was  closeted  for  a  while  with  the 
parson.  Nora  had  heard  his  voice  in  the  passage, 
and  every  one  in  the  house  knew  who  it  was  that 
was  talking  to  Mr.  Outhouse,  in  the  little  back  par¬ 
lor  that  was  called  a  study.  Nora  was  full  of 
anxiety.  Would  he  ask  to  see  them,  —  to  see  her  ? 
And  why  was  he  there  so  long?  “No  doubt  he 
has  brought  a  message  from  Mr.  Trevelyan,”  said 
her  sister.  “  I  dare  say  he  will  send  wortl  that  I 
ought  not  to  have  come  to  my  uncle’s  house.” 
Then,  at  last,  both  Mr.  Outhouse  and  Hugh  Stan¬ 
bury  came  into  the  room  in  which  they  were  all 
sitting.  The  greetings  were  cold  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  Nora  barely  allowed  Hugh  to  touch  the  tip  of 
her  fingers.  She  was  very  angry  with  him,  and 
yet  she  Knew  that  her  anger  was  altogether  unreas- 
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enable.  That  he  had  caused  her  to  refuse  a  marriage 
that  had  so  much  to  attract  her  was  not  his  sin,  — 
not  that ;  but  that,  having  thus  overpowered  her  by 
his  influence,  he  should  then  have  stopped.  And 
yet  Nora  had  told  herself  twenty  times  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  she  should  become  Hugh 
Stanbury’s  wife ;  and  that,  were  Hugh  Stanbury  to 
ask  her,  it  would  become  her  to  be  indignant  with 
him  for  daring  to  make  a  proposition  so  outrageous. 
And  now  she  was  sick  at  heart  because  he  did  not 
speak  to  her ! 

He  had,  of  course,  come  to  St.  Diddulphs  with  a 
message  from  Trevelyan,  and  his  secret  was  soon 
told  to  them  all.  Trevelyan  himself  was  up  stairs, 
in  the  sanded  parlor  of  the  Full  hloon  public- 
house,  round  the  corner.  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  when 
she  heard  this,  clasped  her  hands  and  bit  her  lips. 
What  was  he  there  for  ?  If  he  wanted  to  see  her, 
why  did  he  not  come  boldly  to  the  parsonage  ?  But 
it  soon  appeared  that  he  had  no  desire  to  see  his 
wife.  “  I  am  to  take  Louey  to  him,”  said  Hugh 
Stanburj”,  “  if  you  will  allow  me.” 

“  What,  —  to  be  taken  away  from  me !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  mother.  But  Hugh  assured  her  that 
no  such  idea  had  been  formed  ;  that  he  would  have 
concerned  himself  in  no  such  stratagem,  and  that 
he  would  himself  undertake  to  bring  the  boy  again 
within  an  hour.  Emily  was,  of  course,  anxious  to 
be  informed  what  other  message  was  to  be  convej'ed 
to  her;  but  there  was  no  other  message, —  no  mes¬ 
sage  either  of  love  or  of  instruction. 

“  Mr.  Stanbury,”  said  the  parson,  “  has  left  some¬ 
thing  in  my  hands  for  you.”  This  “  something  ” 
was  given  over  to  her  as  soon  as  Stanbury  had  left 
the  house,  and  consisted  of  checks  for  various  small 
sums,  amounting  in  all  to  i  200.  “  And  he  has  n’t 

said  what  I  am  to  do  with  it  ?  ”  Emily  asked  of  her 
uncle.  Mr.  Outhouse  declared  that  the  checks  had 
been  given  to  him  without  any  instructions  on 
that  head.  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  simply  expressed 
his  satbfaction  that  his  wife  should  be  with  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  had  sent  the  money,  and  had  de¬ 
sired  to  see  the  child. 

The  boy  was  got  ready,  and  Hugh  walked  with 
him  in  his  arms  round  the  corner  to  the  Full 
Moon.  He  had  to  pass  by  the  bar,  and  the  bar¬ 
maid  and  the  potboy  looked  at  him  very  hard. 
There ’s  a  young  ’ooman  has  to  do  with  that  ’ere 
little  game,”  said  the  potboy.  “  And  its  two  to  one 
the  young  ’ooman  has  the  worst  of  it,”  said  the  bar¬ 
maid.  “  They  mostly  does,”  said  the  potboy,  not 
without  some  feeling  of  pride  in  the  immunities  of 
his  sex.  “  Here  he  is,”  said  Hugh,  as  he  entered 
the  parlor.  “  My  boy,  there ’s  papa.”  The  child 
at  this  time  was  more  than  a  year  old,  and  could 
crawl  about  and  use  his  own  legs  with  the  assistance 
of  a  finger  to  his  little  handf  and  could  utter  a 
sound  which  the  fond  mother  interpreted  to  mean 

apa ;  for,  with  ail  her  hot  anger  against  her  hus- 

and,  the  mother  was  above  all  things  anxious  that 
her  child  should  be  taught  to  love  his  father’s  name. 
She  would  talk  of  her  separation  from  her  husband 
as  though  it  must  be  permanent ;  she  would  declare 
to  her  sister  how  impossible  it  was  that  they  should 
ever  again  live  together ;  she  would  repeat  to  hei"- 
self  over  and  over  the  tale  of  the  injustice  that 
had  been  done  to  her,  assuring  herself  that  it  was 
out  of  the  question  that  she  should  ever  pardon  the 
man  ;  but  yet,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  there  was 
a  hope  that  the  quarrel  should  be  healed  before  her 
boy  would  be  old  enough  to  understand  the  nature 
of  quarrelling. 


Trevelyan  took  the  child  on  to  his  knee,  and 
kissed  him ;  but  the  poor  little  fellow,  startled  by 
his  transference  from  one  male  set  of  arms  to  anoth¬ 
er,  confused  by  the  strangeness  of  the  room,  and  by 
the  absence  of  things  familiar  to  his  sight,  burst  out 
into  loud  tears.  He  had  stood  the  journey  round 
the  corner  in  Hugh’s  arms  manfully,  and,  though  he  j 
had  looked  about  him  with  very  serious  eyes  as  he 
passed  through  the  bar,  he  had  borne  that  and  his 
carriage  up  the  stairs  ;  but  when  he  was  transferred 
to  his  father,  whose  air,  as  he  took  the  boy,  was 
melancholy  and  lugubrious  in  the  extreme,  the  poor 
little  fellow  could  endure  no  longer  a  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  so  unusual,  and,  with  a  grimace  which  for  a 
moment  or  two  threatened  the  coming  storm,  burst 
out  with  .an  infantile  howl.  “  That ’s  how  he  has 
been  taught,”  said  Trevelyan. 

“  Nonsense,”  said  Stanbury.  “  He ’s  not  been 
taught  at  all.  It ’s  nature.” 

“  Nature,  that  he  should  be  afraid  of  his  own 
father !  He  did  not  cry  when  he  was  with  you.” 

“  No ;  as  it  happened  ho  did  not.  I  played  with 
him  when  I  was  at  Nuncombe ;  but,  of  course,  one 
can’t  tell  when  a  child  will  cry,  and  when  it  won’t.” 

“My  darling,  my  dearest,  my  own  son!”  said 
Trevelyan,  caressing  the  child,  and  trying  to  com¬ 
fort  him ;  but  the  poor  Tittle  fellow  only  cried  the 
louder.  It  was  now  nearly  two  months  since  he  had 
seen  his  father,  and,  when  age  is  counted  by  months 
only,  almost  everything  may  be  forgotten  in  six 
weeks.  “  I  suppose  you  must  take  him  back  again,” 
said  Trevelyan,  sadly'. 

“  Of  course,  I  must  take  him  back  again.  Come 
along,  Louey,  my  boy.” 

“  It  is  cruel,  very  cruel !  ”  said  Trevelyan.  “  No 
man  living  could  love  his  child  better  than  I  love 
mine  ;  or,  for  the  matter  of  fact,  his  wife.  It  is  very 
cruel.” 

“  The  remedy  is  in  your  own  hands,  Trevelyan,” 
said  Stanbury,  as  he  marched  off  with  the  boy  in 
his  arms. 

Trevelyan  had  now  become  so  accustomed  to  be¬ 
ing  told  by  everybody  that  he  was  wrong,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  so  convinced  that  he  was  right,  that 
he  regarded  the  perversity  of  his  friends  as  a  part 
of  the  persecution  to  which  he  was  subjected.  Even 
Lady  Slilborough,  who  objected  to  Colonel  Osborne 
quite  as  strongly  as  did  Trevelyan  himself,  even  she 
blamed  him  now,  telling  him  tha£  he  had  done  wrong 
to  separate  himself  from  his  wife.  Mr.  Bideawhile, 
the  old  family  lawyer,  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Tre¬ 
velyan  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Bideawhile  as  to  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  making  some  lasting  arrangement  for  a 
permanent  maintenance  for  his  wife  ;  but  the  attor¬ 
ney  had  told  him  that  nothing  of  the  kind  could 
be  held  to  be  lasting.  It  was  (dearly  the  husband’s 
duty  to  look  forward  to  a  reconciliation,  and  Mr. 
Bideawhile  became  (juite  severe  in  the  tone  of  re¬ 
buke  which  he  assumed.  Stanbury  treated  him 
almost  as  though  he  were  a  madman.  And  as  for 
his  wife  herself,  when  she  wrote  to  him,  she  would 
not  even  pretend  to  express  any  feeling  of  affection. 
And  yet,  as  he  thought,  no  man  had  ever  done  more 
for  a  wife.  When  Stanbury  had  gone  with  the 
child,'  he  sat  waiting  for  him  in  the  parlor  of  the 
public-house,  as  miserable  a  man  as  one  could  find, 
lie  had  promised  himself  something  that  should  be 
akin  to  pleasure  in  seeing  his  boy  ;  out  it  had  been 
all  disappointment  and  pain.  What  was  it  that 
they  expected  him  to  do  What  was  it  that  they 
desired  ?  His  wife  had  behaved  with  such  indiscre¬ 
tion  as  almost  to  have  compromised  his  honor ;  and 
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In  return  for  that  he  was  to  beg  her  pardon,  confess 
himself  to  have  done  wrong,  and  allow  her  to  re¬ 
turn  in  triumph !  That  was  the  light  in  which  he 
regarded  his  own  position  ;  but  be  promised  to  him¬ 
self  that,  let  bis  own  misery  be  what  it  might,  he 
would  never  so  degrade  him.  The  only  person  who 
had  been  true  to  him  was  Bozzle.  Let  them  all  look 
to  it.  If  there  were  any  further  intercourse  between 
his  wife  and  Colonel  Osborne,  he  would  take  the 
matter  into  open  court,  and  put  her  away  publicly,  let 
Mr.  Bideawhile  say  what  he  might.  Bozzle  should 
see  to  that.  And  as  to  himself,  he  would  take  him¬ 
self  out  of  England  and  hide  himself  abroad.  Bozzle 
should  know  his  address,  but  he  would  give  it  to  no 
one  else.  Nothing  on  earth  should  m.ake  him  yield 
to  a  woman  who  had  ill-treated  him,  —  nothing  but 
confession  and  promise  of  amendment  on  her  part. 
If  she  would  acknowledge  and  promise,  then  he 
would  forgive  all,  and  the  events  of  the  last  four 
months  should  never  again  be  mentioned  by  him. 
So  resolving,  he  sat  and  waited  till  Stanbury  should 
return  to  him. 

AVhen  Stanbury  got  back  to  the  parsonage  with 
the  boy  he  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  his  leave, 
lie  would  fain  have  asked  permission  to  come 
again,  could  he  have  invented  any  reason  for  doing 
so.  But  the  child  was  taken  from  him  at  once  by 
its  mother,  and  ho  was  left  alone  with  Sir.  Out¬ 
house.  Nora  Rowley  did  not  .even  show  herself, 
and  he  hardly  knew  how  to  express  sympathy  and 
friendship  for  the  guests  at  the  parsonage,  without 
seeming  to  be  untrue  to  his  friend  Trevelyan.  “  I 
hope  ail  this  may  come  to  an  end  soon,”  he  said. 

“  I  hope  it  niay,  Mr.  Stanbury,”  said  the  clei^y- 
man ;  “  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Mr.  Trevelyan  is  so  unreasonable  a  man,  so  much 
like  a  madman  indeed,  that  I  hardly  know  how  to 
look  forward  to  any  future  happiness  for  my  niece.” 
This  was  spoken  with  the  utmost  severity  that  Mr. 
Outhou.se  could  assume. 

“  And  yet  no  man  loves  his  wife  more  tenderly.” 

“Tender  love  should  show  itself  b^  tender  con¬ 
duct,  Mr.  Stanbury.  What  has  he  done  to  his  wife  ? 
He  bas  blackened  her  name  among  all  his  friends 
and  hers,  he  has  turned  her  out  of  his  house,  he  has 
reviled  her,  —  and  then  thinks  to  prove  how  good  he 
is  by  sending  her  money.  The  only  possible  excuse 
is  that  he  must  be  mad.” 

Stanbury  went  back  to  the  Full  iMoon,  and  re¬ 
traced  his  steps  with  his  friend  towards  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  Two  minutes  took  him  from  the  parsonage 
to  the  ])ut)lic-house,  but  during  these  two  minutes 
he  resolved  that  he  would  speak  his  mind  roundly 
to  Trevelyan  as  they  returned  home.  Trevelyan 
should  either  take  his  wife  back  again  at  once,  or 
else  he,  Stanbury,  would  have  no  more  to  do  with 
him.  He  said  nothing  till  they  had  threaded  to¬ 
gether  the  maze  of  streets  which  led  them  from  the 
neighborhootl  of  the  Church  of  St.  Diddulphs  into 
the  straight  way  of  the  Commercial  Road.  Then 
he  began.”  “  Trevelyan,”  said  he,  “  you  are  wrong 
in  all  this  from  beginning  to  end.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  V  ” 

“  Just  what  I  say.  If  there  was  anything  in  what 
your  wife  did  to  offend  you,  a  soft  word  from  you 
would  have  put  it  all  right.” 

“  A  soft  word !  How  do  you  know  what  soft 
word.s  I  used  ?  ” 

“  A  soft  word  now  would  do  it.  You  have  only 
to  bid  her  come  back  to  you,  and  let  bygones  be  by¬ 
gones,  and  all  would  be  right.  Can’t  you  be  man 
enough  to  remember  that  you  are  a  man  V  ” 


“  Stanbury,  I  believe  you  want  to  quarrel  with 
me.” 

“I  tell  you  fairly  that  I  think  that  you  are 
wrong.” 

“  They  have  talked  you  over  to  their  side.” 

“  I  know  nothing  about  sides.  I  only  know  that 
yon  are  wrong.”  , 

“  And  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  ” 

“  Go  and  travel  together  for  six  months.”  Here 
my  Lady  Milborough’s  receipt  again  !  “  Travel 
together  for  a  year  if  you  will.  Then  come  back 
and  live  where  you  please.  People  will  have  for¬ 
gotten  it ;  or,  if  they  remember  it,  what  matters  ? 
No  sane  person  can  advise  you  to  go  on  as  you  are 
doing  now.” 

But  it  was  of  no  avail.  Before  they  had  reached 
the  Bank  the  two  friends  had  quarrelled  and  had 
parted.  Then  Trevelyan  felt  that  there  was  indeed 
no  one  left  to  him  but  Bozzle.  On  the  following 
morning  he  saw  Bozzle,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
next  day  he  was  in  Paris. 


CHAPTER  XXXUI. 
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Trevelyan  was  gone,  and  Bozzle  alone  knew  his 
address.  During  the  first  fortnight  of  her  residence 
at  St.  Diddulphs  Mrs.  Trevelyan  received  two  letters 
from  Lady  Milborough,  in  both  of  which  she  was 
recommended,  indeed  tenderly  implored,  to  be 
submissive  to  her  husband.  “  Anything,”  said  Lady 
Milljorougli,  “  is  better  than  separation.”  In  answer 
to  the  second  letter  Mrs.  Trevelyan  told  the  old 
lady  that  she  had  no  means  by  which  she  could  show 
any  submission  to  her  husband,  even  if  she  were  so 
minded.  Her  husband  had  gone  away,  she  did  not 
know  whither,  and  she  had  no  means  by  which  she 
could  communicate  with  him.  And  then  came  a 
packet  to  her  from  her  father  and  mother,  despatched 
from  the  Island  after  the  receipt  by  Lady  Rowley  of 
the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  journey  to  Nuncombe 
Putney.  Both  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady  Rowley 
were  full  of  anger  against  Trevelyan,  and  wrote 
as  though  the  husband  could  certainly  be  brought 
back  to  a  sense  of  his  duty  if  they  only  were  pres¬ 
ent.  This  packet  had  been  at  Nuncombe  Putney, 
and  contained  a  sealed  note  from  Sir  Marmaduke 
addressed  to  Mr.  Trevelyan.  Lady  Rowley  explain¬ 
ed  that  It  was  Impossible  that  they  should  get  to 
England  earlier  than  in  the  spring.  “  I  would  come 
myself  at  once,  and  leave  papa  to  follow,”  said  Lady 
Rowley,  “  only  for  the  children.  If  I  were  to  bring 
them,  1  must  take  a  house  for  them,  and  the  expense 
would  ruin  us.  Papa  has  written  to  Mr.  Trevelyan 
in  a  way  that  he  thinks  will  bring  him  to  reason.” 

But  how  was  this  letter,  by  which  the  husband 
was  to  be  brought  to  reason,  to  be  put  into  the  hus¬ 
band’s  hands?  Mrs.  Trevelyan  applied  to  Mr. 
Bideawhile  and  to  Lady  Milborough,  and  to  Stan¬ 
bury,  for  Trevelyan’s  address ;  but  was  told  by 
each  of  them  that  nothing  was  known  of  his  where¬ 
abouts.  She  did  not  apply  to  Mr.  Bozzle,  although 
Mr.  Bozzle  was  more  than  once  in  her  neighbor¬ 
hood  ;  but  as  yet  she  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Bozzle. 
The  replies  from  Mr.  Bideawhile  and  from  Lady 
Milborough  came  by  the  post ;  but  Hugh  Stanbury 
thought  that  duty  required  him  to  make  another 
journey  to  St.  Diddulphs  and  carry  his  own  answer 
with  him. 

And  on  this  occasion  Fortune  was  either  very 
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kind  to  him,  —  or  very  unkind,  Whichever  it  was, 
he  found  himself  alone  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  par¬ 
sonage  parlor  with  Nora  Rowley.  Jlr.  Outhouse 
was  away  at  the  time.  Emily  had  gone  up  stairs 
for  the  boy ;  and  Mrs.  Outhouse,  suspecting  noth¬ 
ing,  had  followed  her.  “  Miss  Rowley,”  said  he, 
getjtiag  up  from  his  seat,  “  if  you  think  it  will  do 
any  good,  I  will  follow  Trevelyan  till  I  find  him.” 

“  How  can  you  find  him  ?  Besides,  why  should 
you  give  up  your  own  business  ?  ” 

“  I  would  do  anything  —  to  sen’C  your  sister.” 
This  he  said  with  hesitation  in  his  voice,  as  though 
he  did  not  dare  to  speak  all  that  he  desired  to  have 
spoken. 

“I  am  sure  that  Emily  is  very  grateful,”  said 
Nora ;  “  but  she  would  not  wish  to  give  you  such 
trouble  as  that.” 

“  I  would  do  anything  for  your  sister,”  he  re¬ 
peated,  “for  your  sake.  Miss  Rowley.”  Tliis  was 
the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  spoken  a  word  to  her 
in  such  a  strain,  and  it  would  be  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  her  heart  was  sick  for  some  such  expression. 
But  now  that  it  had  come,  though  there  was  a  sweet¬ 
ness  about  it  that  was  delicious  to  her,  she  was 
absolutely  silenced  by  it.  And  she  was  at  once  not 
only  silent,  but  stern,  rigid,  and  apparently  cold. 
Stanbury  could  not  but  feel,  as  he  looked  at  her,  that 
he  had  oflFended  her.  “  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say 
as  much,”  said  he ;  “  but  it  is  so.” 

“  Mr.  Stanbury,”  said  she,  “  that  is  nonsense.  It 
is  of  my  sister,  not  of  me,  that  we  are  speaking.” 

Then  the  door  was  opened,  and  Emily  came  in 
with  her  child,  followed  by  her  aunt  There  was 
no  other  opportunity,  and  perhaps  it  was  well  for 
Nora  and  for  Hugh  that  there  should  have  been  no 
other.  Enough  had  been  said  to  give  her  comfort, 
and  more  might  have  led  to  his  discomposure.  As 
to  that  matter  on  which  he  was  presumed  to  have 
come  to  St.  Diddulphs,  he  could  do  nothing.  He 
did  not  know  Trevelyan’s  address,  but  dia  know 
that  Trevelyan  had  abandoned  the  chambers  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  And  then  he  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  confess  that  he  had  quarrelled  with  Tre¬ 
velyan,  and  that  they  had  parted  in  anger  on  the  day 
of  their  joint  visit  to  the  East.  “  Everybody  who 
knows  him  must  quarrel  with  him,”  said  Mrs.  Out¬ 
house.  Hugh  when  he  took  his  leave  was  treated 
by  them  all  as  a  friend  who  bad  been  gained.  Mrs. 
Outhouse  was  gracious  to  him.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
whispered  a  word  to  him  of  her  own  trouble.  “  If  I 
can  hear  anything  of  him,  you  may  be  sure  that  I 
will  let  you  know,”  he  said.  Then  it  was  Nora’s 
turn  to  bid  him  adieu.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
said.  No  word  could  be  spoken  before  others  that 
should  be  of  any  avail.  But  as  he  took  her  hand  in 
his  he  remembered  the  reticence  of  her  fingers  on 
that  former  day  and  thought  that  he  was  sure  there 
was  a  difference. 

On  this  occasion  he  made  his  journey  back  to  the 
end  of  Chancery  Lane  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus ; 
and  as  he  lit  his  little  pipe,  disregarding  altogether 
the  scrutiny  of  the  public,  thoughts  passed  through 
his  mind  similar  to  those  in  which  he  had  indulged 
as  he  sat  smoking  on  the  corner  of  the  churchyard 
wall  at  Nuncombe  Putney.  He  declared  to  himself 
that  he  did  love  this  girl ;  and  as  it  was  so,  would  it 
not  be  better,  at  any  rate  more  manly,  that  he 
should  tell  her  so  honestly,  than  go  on  groping  about 
with  half-expressed  words  when  he  saw  her,  think¬ 
ing  of  her  and  yet  hardly  daring  .to  go  near  her, 
bidding  himself  to  foi^et  her  although  he  knew  that 
such  forgetting  was  impossible,  hankering  after  the 


sound  of  her  voice  and  the  touch  of  her  hand,  and 
something  of  the  tenderness  of  returned  affection,  — 
and  yet  regarding  her  as  a  prize  altogether  out  of 
his  reach  ?  Why  should  she  be  out  of  his  reach  ? 
She  had  no  money,  and  he  had  not  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  in  the  world.  But  he  was  earning  an 
income  which  would  give  them  both  shelter  and 
clothes  and  bread  and  cheese. 

What  reader  is  there,  male  or  female,  of  such 
stories  as  is  this,  who  has  not  often  discussed  in  his 
or  her  own  mind  the  different  sides  of  this  question 
of  love  and  marriage  ?  On  either  side  enough  may 
be  said  by  any  arguer  to  convince  at  any  rate  him¬ 
self.  It  must  be  wrong  for  a  man,  whose  income  is 
both  insufficient  and  precarious  also,  not  only  to 
double  his  own  cares  and  burdens,  but  to  place  the 
weight  of  that  doubled  burden  on  other  shoulders 
besides  his  own,  —  on  shoulders  that  are  tender  and 
soft,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  carriage  of  any  crushing 
weight.  And  then  that  doubled  burden,  —  that 
burden  of  two  mouths  to  be  fed,  of  two  backs  to  be 
covered,  of  two  minds  to  be  satisfied,  is  so  apt  to 
double  itself  again  and  again.  The  two  so  speedily 
become  four  and  si.x  !  And  then  there  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  that  kind  of  semi-poverty  which  has  in  it¬ 
self  something  of  the  pleasantness  of  independence 
when  it  is  borne  by  a  man  alone  entails  the  miser¬ 
ies  of  a  draggle-tailed  and  querulous  existence  when 
it  is  imposed  on  a  woman  who  has  in  her  own  home 
enjoyed  the  comforts  of  affluence. 

As  a  man  thinks  of  all  this,  if  he  chooses  to  argue 
with  himself  on  that  side,  there  is  enough  in  the  ar¬ 
gument  to  make  him  feel  that  not  only  as  a  wise 
man  but  as  an  honest  man,  he  had  better  let  the 
young  lady  alone.  She  is  well  as  she  is,  and  he  sees 
around  him  so  many  who  have  tried  the  chances  of 
marriage  and  who  are  not  well !  Look  at  .Jones  with 
his  wan,  worn  wife  and  his  five  children,  —  .Tones 
who  is  not  yet  thirty,  of  whom  he  happens  to  know 
that  the  wretched  man  cannot  look  his  doctor  in  the 
face,  and  tha^hc  doctor  is  as  necessary  to  the  man’s 
house  as  is  the  butcher!  What  heart  can  Jones 
have  for  his  work  with  such  a  burden  as  this  upon 
his  shoulders  ?  And  so  the  thinker,  who  argues  on 
that  side,  resolves  that  the  young  lady  shall  go  her 
own  way  for  him. 

But  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  are  equally 
cogent,  and  so  much  more  alluring  !  And  they  are 
used  by  the  same  man  with  reference  to  the  same 
passion,  and  are  intended  by  him  to  put  himself 
right  in  his  conduct  in  reference  to  the  same  dear 
girl.  Only  the  former  line  of  thoughts  occurred  to 
him  on  a  Saturday,  when  he  was  ending  his  week 
rather  gloomily,  and  this  other  way  of  thinking  on 
the  same  subject  has  come  upon  him  on  a  Monday, 
as  he  is  beginning  his  weelc  with  renewed  hope. 
Does  this  young  girl  of  his  heart  love  him  ‘i  And  if 
so,  their  affection  for  each  other  being  thus  recipro¬ 
cal,  is  she  not  entitled  to  an  expression  of  her  opin¬ 
ion  and  her  wishes  on  this  difficult  subject  V  And 
if  she  be  willing  to  run  the  risk  and  to  encounter 
the  dangers,  —  to  do  so  on  his  behalf,  because  she  is 
willing  to  share  everything  with  him,  —  is  it  becom¬ 
ing  in  him,  a  man,  to  fear  what  she  does  not  fear  ? 
If  she  be  not  willing,  let  her  say  so.  If  there  be  any 
speaking,  he  must  speak  first ;  but  she  is  entitled, 
as  much  as  he  is,  to  her  own  ideas  respecting  their 
great  outlook  into  the  affairs  of  the  world.  And 
then  is  it  not  manifestly  God’s  ordinance  that  a 
man  should  live  together  with  a  woman  ?  How 
poor  a  creature  does  the  man  become  who  has 
shirked  his  duty  in  this  respect,  who  has  done 
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nothing  to  keep  the  world  going,  who  has  been  him  purposely,  with  malice  prepense,  because  he 
willing  to  ignore  all  afTection  so  that  he  might  avoid  would  not  submit  himself  to  the  caprices  of  the  wife 
ail  burdens,  and  who  has  put  into  his  own  belly  who  had  injured  him.  His  own  lawyer  had  refused 
every  good  thing  that  has  come  to  him,  eith-  to  act  for  him  ;  and  his  fast  and  oldest  ally,  the  very 
er  by  the  earning  of  his  own  hands  or  from  the  person  who  had  sounded  in  his  ear  the  earliest  warn- 
bounty  and  industry  of  others !  Of  course  there  ing  note'  against  that  odious  villain,  whose  daily 
is  a  risk ;  but  what  excitement  is  there  in  work  it  was  to  destroy  the  peace  of  families,  — 
anything  in  which  there  is  none  V  So  on  the  even  Lady  Milborough  had  turned  against  him! 
Tuesday  he  speaks  his  mind  to  the  young  lady,  and  Because  he  would  not  follow  the  stupid  prescription 
tells  her  candidly  that  there  will  be  potatoes  for  the  which  she,  with  pig-headed  obstinacy,  persisted  in 
two  of  them,  —  suflicient,  as  he  hopes,  of  potatoes,  giving,  —  because  he  would  not  carry  his  wife  oil’ to 
but  no  mere.  ,  As  a  matter  of  course  the  young  lady  Naples,  —  she  was  ill-judging  and  inconsistent 
replies  that  she,  for  her  part,  will  be  quite  content  to  enough  to  tell  him  that  he  was  wrong!  who  was 
take  the  parings  for  her  own  eating.  Then  they  then  left  to  him  but  Bozzle  ?  Bozzle  was  very  disa- 
rush  deliciously  into  each  other’s  arms  and  the  mat-  greeable.  Bozzle  said  things  and  made  suggestions 
ter  is  settled.  For,  though  the  convictions  arising  to  him  which  were  as  bad  as  pins  stuck  into  his 
from  the  former  line  of  argument  may  be  set  aside  flesh.  But  Bozzle  was  true  to  his  employer,  and 
as  often  as  need  be,  those  reached  from  the  latter  could  find  out  t’acts.  Had  it  not  been  fur  Bozzle, 
are  generally  conclusive.  That  such  a  settlement  he  would  have  known  nothing  of  the  Colonel’s  jour- 
will  always  be  better  for  the  young  gentleman  ney  to  Devonshire.  Had  it  not  been  for  Bozzle  he 
and  the  young  lady  concerned  than  one  founded  on  would  never  have  heard  of  the  correspondence ; 
a  sterner  prudence  is  more  than  one  may  dare  to  and  therefore,  when  he  left  London,  he  gave  Boz- 
say  ;  but  we  do  feel  sure  that  that  country  will  be  zle  a  roving  commission  ;  and  when  he  went  to  Paris 
mo.st  prosperous  in  which  such  leaps  in  the  dark  are  and  from  Paris  onwards,  over  the  Alps  into  Italy, 
made  with  the  greatest  freedom.  he  furnished  Bozzle  with  his  address.  At  this  time, 

Our  friend  Hugh,  as  he  sat  smoking  on  the  knife-  in  the  midst  of  all  his  misery,  it  never  occurred  to 
board  of  the  omnibus,  determined  that  he  would  risk  him  to  inejuire  of  himself  whether  it  might  be  p<Ksi- 
cverything.  If  it  were  ordained  that  prudence  ble  that  his  old  friends  were  right,  and  that  he  him- 
should  prevail,  the  prudence  should  be  hers.  Why  self  was  wrong.  From  morning  to  night  he  sang  to 
should  he  take  upon  himself  to  have  prudence  himself  melancholy  silent  songs  of  inward  wailing 
enough  for  two,  seeing  that  she  was  so  very  discreet  in  as  to  the  cruelty  of  his  own  lot  in  life  ;  and,  in  the 
all  her  bearings  V  Then  he  remembered  the  touch  mean  time,  he  employed  Bozzle  to  find  out  for  him 
ofher  hand,  which  he  still  felt  upon  his  palm  as  he  how  far  that  cruelty  was  carried, 
sat  handling  his  pipe,  and  he  told  hiniself  that  after  Mr.  Bozzle  was,  of  course,  convinced  that  the 
that  he  was  bound  to  say  a  word  more.  And  more-  lady  whom  he  was  emplm  ed  to  watch  was  no  better 
over  he  confessed  to  himself  that  he  was  compelled  than  she  ought  to  be.  That  is  the  usual  Bozzlian 
by  a  feeling  that  mastered  him  altogether.  He  language  lor  broke#  vows,  secrecy,  intrigue,  dirt, 
could  not  get  through  an  hour’s  work  without  and  adultery.  It  was  his  business  to  obtain  evidence 
throwing  down  his  pen  and  thinking  of  Nora  Row-  ofher  guilt.  There  was  no  question  to  be  solved  as 
ley.  It  was  his  destiny'  to  love  her, —  and  there  to  her  mnoccncy.  The  Bozzlian  mind  would  have 
was  to  his  mind  a  mean,  pettifogging  secrecy,  regarded  any  such  suggestion  as  the  product  of  a 
amounting  almost  to  dmly  lying,  in  ms  thus  loving,  green  softness,  the  possession  of  which  would  have 
her,  and  not  telling  her  that  he  loved  her.  It  might  made  him  quite  unfit  for  his  profession.  He  was 
well  be  that  she  should  rebuke  him ;  but  he  thought  aware  that  ladies  who  are  no  better  than  they  should 
that  he  could  bear  that.  It  might  well  be  that  he  be  are  often  very  clever,  —  so  clever,  as  to  make  it 
had  altogether  mistaken  tliat  touch  of  her  hand,  necessary  that  the  Bozzles  who  shall  at  last  con- 
After  all,  it  had  been  the  slightest  possible  motion  found  them  should  be  first-rate  Bozzles,  Bozzles 
of  no  more  than  one  finger.  But  he  would  at  any  quite  at  the  top  of  their  profession,  —  and  there- 
rate  know  the  truth.  If  she  would  tell  him  at  once  fore  he  went  anout  his  work  with  great  industry 
that  she  did  not  care  for  him,  he  thought  that  he  and  much  caution.  Colonel  Osborne  was  at  the 
could  get  over  it ;  but  life  was  not  worth  having  present  moment  in  Scotland.  Bozzle  was  sure  of 
while  he  lived  in  this  shifty,  dubious,  and  uncomfort-  that.  He  was  quite  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Boz- 
able  state.  ’  So  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  zle  had  examined  his  map,  and  had  found  that 
go  to  St.  Diddulphs  with  his  heart  in  his  hand.  Wick,  which  was  the  Colonel’s  post-town,  was  very 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Bozzle  had  been  twice  far  north  indeed.  He  had  half  a  mind  to  run  down 
to  St.  Diddulplis ;  and  now  he  made  a  third  jour-  to  Wick,  as  he  was  possessed  by  a  certain  honest 
ney  there,  two  days  after  Stanbury’s  visit.  Tre-  zeal  which  made  him  long  to  do  something  hard 
velyan,  who,  in  truth,  hated  the  sight  of  the  man,  and  and  laborious  *,  but  bis  experience  told  him  that  it 
who  suffered  agonies  in  his  presence,  had,  neverthe-  was  very  easy  for  the  Colonel  to  come  up  to  the 
less,  taught  himself  to  believe  that  he  could  not  live  neighborhood  of  St.  Diddulphs,  whereas  the  lady 
without  his  assistance.  That  it  should  be  so  was  a  could  not  go  down  to  Wick,  unless  she  were  to  de¬ 
part  of  the  cruelty  of  his  lot.  Who  else  was  there  cide  upon  throwing  herself  into  her  lover’s  arms,  — 
that  he  could  trust  ?  His  wife  had  renewed  her  in-  whereby  Bozzle’s  work  would  be  brought  to  an  end. 
timacy  with  Colonel  Osborne  the  moment  that  she  He  therefore  confined  his  immediate  operations  to 
had  left  him.  Mi's.  Stanbury,  who  had  been  repre-  St.  Diddulphs. 

sented  to  him  as  the  most  coiTect  of  matrons,  had  at  He  made  acquaintance  with  one  or  two  important 
once  been  false  to  him  and  to  her  trust  in  allowing  persons  in  and  about  Mr.  Outhouse’s  parsonage.  He 
Colonel  Osborne  to  enter  her  house.  became  very  familiar  with  the  postman.  lie  ar- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Outhouse,  with  whom  his  wife  had  ranged  terms  of  intimacy,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  the 
DOW  located  herself,  not  by  his  orders,  were,  of  course,  housemaid ;  and,  on  the  third  journey,  he  made  an 
his  enemies.  His  old  friend,  Hugh  Stanbury,  had  alliance  with  the  potboy  at  the  Full  Moon.  The 
gone  over  to  the  other  side,  and  had  quarrelled  with  potboy  remembered  well  the  fact  of  the  child  being 
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brought  to  “  our  ’ouse,”  as  he  called  the  Full  Moon ; 
and  he  was  enabled  to  say,  that  the  same  “  gent  as 
had  brought  the  boy  backards  and  forrards,”  had 
since  that  been  at  the  parsonage.  But  Bozzle  was 
quite  quick  enough  to  perceive  that  all  .this  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Colonel.  He  was  lerl,  in¬ 
deed,  to  fear  that  his  “  governor,”  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  Trevelyan  in  his  half-spoken  solilo¬ 
quies,  —  that  his  governor  was  not  as  tru6  to  him  as 
he  was  to  his  governor.  What  business  had  that 
meddling  fellow  Stanbnry  at  St.  Diddulphs  ?  — 
for  Trevelyan  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  tell 
his  satellite  that  he  had  quarrelled  with  his  friend. 
Bozzle  was  grieved  in  his  mind  when  he  learned 
that  Stanbury’s  interference  was  still  to  be  dreaded ; 
and  wrote  to  his  governor,  rather  severelj',  to  that 
effect;  but,  when  so  writing,  he  was  able  to  give  no 
further  information.  Facts,  in  such  cases,  will  not 
unravel  themselves  without  much  patience  on  the 
part  of  the  investigators. 

[To  be  coDtinaed.] 
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TIIACKEHAY  AS  A  POET. 

Of  the  mass  of  criticism  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  writings  of  Thackeray,  comparatively  little 
has  been  devoted  to  his  poetry.  Nay,  there  are, 
probably,  re.aders  who  will  be  surprised  at  my  giv¬ 
ing  him  the  title  of  poet  at  all.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  though  poetry  has  never  been  adequately  de¬ 
fined  (and,  indeed,  the  very  difficulty  of  doing  this 
makes  much  of  its  charm),  a  definition  of  it  which 
should  exclude  Thackeray  wo^  be  inadequate,  and 
would  exclude  many  men  who  will  be  called  poets 
as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be 
maintained  that  Thackeray’s  greatness  as  a  poet  was 
eijual  to  his  greatness  as  a  humorist.  He  was  rath¬ 
er  a  humorist  who  wrote  poetry  than  a  poet  en¬ 
dowed  with  humor ;  and,  iii  this  respect,  his  affini¬ 
ties  were  with  Hood,  Praed,  or  Peacock  ;  not  with 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  Keats  and  Shelley,  who  had  no  humor  at  all. 
Y'et  his  ]K>ctry  was  as  real  as  any  other  of  his  gifts. 
Poetry  was  not,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  “  the  pre¬ 
dominant  mood  of  his  mind,  or  the  intellectual  law 
by  which  the  objects  of  his  thought  and  oliservation 
were  arranged  and  classified.  But  iiisule  his  fine 
sagacious  common-sense  understanding,  there  was, 
so  to  speak,  a  pool  of  poetry,  —  like  the  impluciwn 
in  the  ball  of  a  Roman  house,  which  gave  an  air  of 
coolness  and  freshness  and  nature  to  the  solid  mar¬ 
ble  columns  and  tessellated  floor.”  f  It  is  important 
to  dwell  upon  this  characteristic,  because  every  en¬ 
dowment  that  a  man  has,  in  any  marked  degree, 
throws  light  upon  all  the  rest  of  his  endowments. ; 
The  fact  that  a  humorist  has  poetic  genius  affects 
the  quality  of  his  humor,  and  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  in  helping  to  distinguish  him  from  humor¬ 
ists  of  other  types.  This  clement  in  Thackerav,  for 
instance,  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  be  differs 
from  such  comic  writers  as  Sydney  Smith  or  Theo¬ 
dore  Hook.  His  ludicrous  insight,  and  his  power  of 
expressing  the  results  of  his  observations,  is  not  less 
keen  than  theirs.  But  there  is  a  reverence,  a  deli¬ 
cacy,  a  tenderness,  —  a  power  of  passing  from  play¬ 
fulness  to  deep,  sad  f^Ing,  —  about  Thackeray, 
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which  one  docs  not  find  in  the  other  two.  And 
these  belong  to  that  side  of  his  intellect  by  which  he 
was  related  to  poets.  Here  he  had  a  point  of  su¬ 
periority  even  to  Fielding,  who,  though  perhaps  a 
greater  moralist,  and  certainly  an  equal  humorist, 
lacked  that  finer  touch,  giving  what  Wordsworth 
calls  the  “  true  poetic  tlirill.”  Smollett,  though  at 
first  sight  seeming  to  be  of  coarser  fibre  than  Field¬ 
ing,  had  a  wild  note  of  native  music  about  him,  re¬ 
calling  the  bagpipes  of  his  native  hills.  In  Sterne 
we  have  the  most  exciuisite  blending  of  a  tender¬ 
ness  essentially  poetic,  with  humor  at  *once  thought¬ 
ful  and  arch ;  while  Scott’s  poetry  is  only  under¬ 
valued,  because  the  transcendent  merit  of  bis  prose 
keeps  it  out  of  sight  It  is  with  the  Scotts  and  Siernes, 
the  Hoods  and  Lambs,  the  men  of  sentiment  and 
sensibility,  and  an  eye  for  the  beautiful,  as  w'ell  as 
of  humor,  that  the  author  of  Esmond  will  ultimately 
rank. 

Twenty  years  ago  he  was  amused,  and  not  dis¬ 
pleased.  by  the  daring  zeal  of  a  very  young  writer, 
who  called  him  “  a  Goldsmith  with  a  dash  of  Horace 
Walpole  in  him.”  At  that  time  the  likeness  to 
Walpole  would  have  been  much  more  readily  con¬ 
ceded  by  the  mass  of  readers  than  the  likeness  to 
Goldsmith.  For,  at  that  time,  in  spite  of  The  Hog- 
garty  Diamond,  he  was  chiefly  known  as  a  wit  and 
satirist,  and,  by  many  people,  was  thought  a  wit 
and  satirist  of  the  least  amiable  kind.  Many  a  wo¬ 
man,  no  doubt,  who  thought  the  writer  of  The  Snob 
Papers,  and  the  early  numbers  of  Vanity  Fair  cyni¬ 
cal  enough,  lived  to  kneel  at  the  death-bed  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Newcome,  and  shed  tears,  —  O,  how  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  her  moral  nature  than  the  tears  drawn  by 
mere  maudlin  sentimentalists !  Yet,  would  he  have 
been  in  earnest  in  his  pathos,  if  he  had  not  been  in 
earnest  in  his  satire  ?  Or  would  he  have  bad  that 

[latbetic  power  but  for  the  delicate  poetic  vein  be- 
onging  to  him,  —  the  poetic  vein  through  which 
runs  what  is  the  blue  blood  of  genius  V 

We  might  easily  be  led  back  into  the  deepest 
swaters  of  the  old  Popian  controversy  of  Bowles  and 
Byron,  were  it  attempted  to  define  too  closely 
Thackeray’s  exact  position  among  pioets.  If  Horace 
was  not  a  poet,  —  if  Pope  was  not  one,  then,  as-' 
suredly,  neither  was  Thai^keray.  He  belongs  to 
the  school  of  which  the  Venusjans  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  our  Queen  Anne  men  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  and  Beranger  in  the  generation  just  gone  by, 
are  the  most  famous  masters.  It  Ls  a  school  which 
has  comprised  many  other  men  of  genius ;  the  best 
writers  of  the  ancient  anthologies ;  Martial,  who 
must  by  no  means  be  regiirded  as  only  a  satirical 
epigrammatist;  such  Frenchmen  as  Voiture,  and 
La  Fontaine ;  such  Englishmen  as  Suckling,  Prior, 
ami  Gay. 

These  authors  were  none  of  them  great  poets. 
Nobody  thinks  of  them  in  connection  with  Milton, 
or  even  with  Dryden.  But  neither  were  they  mere 
wits  and  humorists.  They  had  a  certain  infusion  of 
poetry  in  their  wit,  as  tliere  was  of  honey  in  that  mix¬ 
ture  of  honey  and  wine  which  the  Romans  called  mui- 
»um.  Hence  they  have  a  right  to  the  title  of  poets, 
without  reference  to  the  special  way  in  which  they 
employed  their  powers,  and  without  reference  to  their 
rank  in  the  brotherhood.  The  difference  between 
them  and  the  great  poets  is  one  of  degree,  llie  crit¬ 
ical  movement  of  reaction  against  Pope,  which,  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  last  century,  has  almost  exhausted  it¬ 
self  in  our  own,  and  of  wffich  the  Bowles  and  Byron 
controversy  was  a  part,  denied  to  Pope  the  title  of 
poet  altogether;  and  early  in  the  present  century, 
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Horace  was  exposed  to  similar  assaults.  There  was 
this  utility  in  both  movements,  that  they  acted  as  a 
check  on  the  conventional  way  of  thinking  by  which 
poetry  had  become  almost  synonymous  with  verse; 
and  under  the  protection  of  which,  the  elegant  medi¬ 
ocrity  of  Shenstonc,  and  the  lukewarm  insipidity  of 
Hayley,  secured  them  undoubted  and  undisputed 
poetic  honors.  The  revolt  against  Pope  prepared 
the  way  for  a  revival  of  the  Elizabethans,  and  that 
against  Horace  for  a  renewed  and  increased  study 
of  Catullus.  Such  results  were  good.  But  the  smoke 
of  the  bonfires  in  which  their  books  were  burned 
having  cleared  away,  the  little  man  of  Tibur,  and 
the  little  man  of  Twickenham,  are  still  shining  over¬ 
head  as  stars.  The  romantic  school  has  reached  its 
days  in  the  corrupt  French  fiction  of  the  Second 
Empire,  and  in  our  own  spasmodic  poetry  and  fan¬ 
tastic  novels ;  and  the  world  is  returning  to  the  cool 
air  of  good  sense,  cultivated  imagination,  and  pure, 
concise,  lucid,  simple  diction. 

Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that  the  poetry  thus  recover¬ 
ing  its  ground  is  the  “  poetry  of  reason  ”  only,  as 
that  of  Pope  used  to  be  nicknamed  with  what  was 
surely  a  strange  scorn.  The  passion  of  Eloisa’s  let¬ 
ter  to  Abelard,  and  of  the  Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate 
Lady,  the  delightful  and  airy  handling  of  the  Rosi- 
crucian  machinery  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  reduce 
such  criticism  to  absurdity ;  while  he  who  can  feel 
no  strictly  poetic  beauty  in  the  rural  odes  of  Horace 
is  excluded  from  the  debate  by  that  admission  ;  he 
is  like  a  deaf  man  watching  the  fingers  of  Tyndaris 
pW  over  the  lutestrings  in  the  valley  of  Ustica. 

Thackeray,  then,  I  say,  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Horace,  and  Pope,  and  Beranger,  the  school  of  what 
may  be  called  the  worldly  poetic,  —  the  poetry,  but 
the  genuine  poetry,  of  the  familiar  aspects  of  life. 
It  has  fallen  in  my  way  to  observe,  elsewhere,  that 
these  poet-humorists,  or  humorist-poets  (if  such  an 
expression  be  allowed),  always  follow  great  and  crea¬ 
tive  epochs  in  poetry ;  and  supply,  as  it  were,  the 
dessert  to  the  banquet  of  the  gods.  Such  was  the 
case  in  antiquity,  for  such  was  Horace’s  relation  to 
the  early  poets  of  his  own  land  and  the  mighty 
bards  of  Greece.  Such  has  been  the  case  among 
ourselves  more  than  once.  The  charming  poetic 
wits  of  Charles  I.’s  time.  Waller,  Cowley,  and  others, 
began  to  appear  just  when  the  vast  Elizabethan  ac¬ 
tivity  came  to  a  pause ;  and  Peacock,  Praed,  Hood, 
Thackeray,  to  whom  I  may  add  Father  Prout,  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  the  triumphs  of  the  grand  revival  of  Cole¬ 
ridge  and  Wordsworth.  Of  these  men,  —  Thack¬ 
eray’s  own  contemporaries, — Thomas  Love  Pea¬ 
cock,  the  author  of  Headlong  Hall,  has  met  with 
the  scantiest  appreciation.  Yet,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  wit  or  scholarship,  and  the  fine  classical  comedy 
of  his  novels,  the  poems  scattered  up  and  down  his 
books  are  almost  the  best  things  of  the  kind  pro¬ 
duced  in  their  time,  and  I  have  good  evidence  that 
they  were  so  esteemed  by  Thackeray  himself. 

Love  and  age,  especially,  which  first  appeared  in 
Gryll  Grange,  is,  for  tenderness,  at  once  grave  and 
playful,  and  finished  ease  of  simple  ^graceful,  vivid  ex¬ 
ecution,  a  most  charming  piece.  call  such  poems 
vers-de-sociefe  is  to  pay  society  too  great  a  compliment 
at  their  expense.  The  phrase,  however,  is  a  conven¬ 
ient  one.  What  such  poets,  Thackeray  amongst  them, 
do,  is  to  express  the  poetic  sentiment  that  belongs 
to  every-day  homely  experience  with  a  feeling  which 
is  trul^  poetic,  but  which  is  not  expressed  with  such 
intensity  as  to  sting  the  reader  out  of  the  sense  of 
the  common,  or  even  the  humorous,  associations  of 
things  around  him.  For  example,  sorrow  is  the 


burden  of  the  poems  In  Memoriam,  and  there  is  sor¬ 
row  in  Thackeray’s  Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse.  But 
while  all  playfulness  is  inevitably  excluded  from 
the  first,  there  is  in  the  second  just  that  spirit  of 
comedy  moving  over  the  face  of  the  dark  waters, 
which  prevents  the  poem  from  being  wholly  melan¬ 
choly,  and  the  presence  of  which  tekh  the  melan¬ 
choly  is  the  essence  of  this  species  of  compo¬ 
sition  :  — 

Where  are  you,  old  companioDs  trusty, 

Of  early  days,  here  met  to  dine  ? 

Come,  waiter  !  quick,  a  flagon  crusty,  — 

I  ’ll  pledge  them  in  the  good  old  wlue. 

The  kind  old  roices  and  old  faces 
My  memory  can  quick  retrace  ; 

Around  the  l^rd  they  take  their  places, 

And  share  the  wine  and  Bouillabaisse. 

^  There  *8  Jack  has  made  a  wondrous  marriage  ; 

There ’s  laughing  Tox  is  laughing  yet ; 

There ’s  brave  Aroesres  drives  his  carriage  ; 

There ’s  poor  old  Frro  in  the  *  Gazette.’ 

On  Jamrs’s  head  the  grass  U  growing  : 

Good  Lord  !  the  wwld  has  wagged  apace 

Since  here  we  set  the  claret  flowing, 

And  drank,  and  ate  the  Bouillabaisse. 

Ah  me  !  how  quick  the  days  are  flitting  ! 

I  mind  me  of  a  time  that  *8  gone, 

When  here  1  ’d  sit,  as  now  I ’m  sitting, 

In  the  same  place,  —  but  not  alone. 

A  fair  young  form  was  nestled  near  me, 

A  dear,  dear  face  looked  fondly  up. 

And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled  to  cheer  me,  — 

There ’s  no  one  now  to  share  my  ^up. 


I  drink  it  as  the  Fates  ordain  it, 

Come,  fill  it,  and  have  done  with  rhymes : 

Fill  up  the  lonely  glass,  and  drain  it 
In  memory  of  dear  <dd  times. 

Welcome  the  wine,  wbate’er  the  seal  is  j 
And  sit  you  down  and  say  your  grace 
With  thankful  heart,  whate'er  the  meal  is. 

—  Here  comes  the  smoking  Bouillabaisse  I  ” 

This  is,  perhaps,  not  Thackeray’s  best  poem,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic,  both  as  regards 
the  writer  and  the  genre.  He  carries  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  regret  into  the  tavern  without  vulgarizing 
it,  and  preserves  a  certain  lightness  of  tone  proper 
to  the  conditions  without  destroying  the  prevaihng  { 
but  modified  mournfulness.  The  combination  is 
quite  a  Horatian  one,  recalling  the  Odes  to  Septim- 
ius  and  Pompius  Varus  (Carm.  3,  6,  and  7),  and 
some  of  the  most  interesting  Epistles ;  and  recalling 
also  the  “  Grenier  ”  and  other  poems  of  Beranger. 

Of  Thackeray’s  Horatian  enthusiasm  and  Horatian 
studies  a  good  deal  has  been  smd  already.  He 
wrote  a  very  pleasant  imitation  of  the  Persicos  Odi, 
which  I  shall  quote  because  he  liked  it  himself: — 

As  Mimistum. 

Dear  Lucy,  you  know  what  my  wish  is,  | 

I  hate  ali  your  Vrenchi&ed  fuss  :  \ 

Your  silly  entr^  ami  made-dishes 
Were  never  intended  for  us. 

No  footman  in  lace  and  in  ruffles 
Need  dangle  behind  my  arm-chair  ; 

And  never  mind  seeking  for  truffles, 

Although  they  be  ever  so  rare. 

But  a  plain  leg  of  mutton,  my  Lucy, 

I  prithee  get  ready  at  Uiree  : 

Have  it  smoking,  and  tender,  and  Juicy, 

And  what  better  meat  can  there  be  t 
And  when  it  has  feasted  the  master, 

’T  will  amply  suffice  for  the  maid  ; 

Meanwhile,  I  will  smoke  my  canister,  ' 

And  tipple  my  ale  in  the  shade. 

Thackeray  also  translated,  though  not  much,  from 
Beranger,  to  whom  he  had  many  points  of  likeness 
as  regarded  their  poetry,  and  fragments  from  whom  i 
turn  up  in  his  booL  in  a  way  that  betrays  a  loving 
intimacy. 

Thackeray  rivalled  Beranger,  and  perhaps  Ho^ 
even,  in  poems  purely  comic ;  but  he  cannot  be  said 
to  have  reached  the  standard  of  Let  Souvenirs  du 
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Peuple,  Le  Vieuz  Caporal,  or  the  Death-bed.  Since, 
however,  as  ia  now  well  known,  prose  does  not 
stand  in  opposUion  to  poetry,  but  may  be  the  vehicle 
even  of  high  ix>etic  genius  (and  surely  poetry  is 
primarily  a  condition  of  thought  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  ?)  it  is  legitimate  to  refer  to  Thackeray’s 
novels  for  illustrations  of  his  poetic  power.  Every 
intelligent  reader  of  these  must  have  observed 
Thackeray’s  iiuick  sensibility  towards  all  natural 
beauty.  He  does  not  descril^  it  much.  His  great 
strength  is  in  the  world  of  moral  observation.  But 
the  feeling  is  present.  There  is  a  smell  of  the  flow¬ 
ering  clover  of  the  Hampshire  flelds  in  Esmond. 
The  old  Chateau  of  Castlewood,  with  its  high  win¬ 
dows  glittering  in  the  sunlight;  the  little  village 
bridge,  over  which  my  loixl's  heavy  carriage  rattled, 
—  these  form  a  very  lasting  picture  in  the  memory. 
Another  example  of  this  kind  of  faculty  is  the  visit 
of  Esmond  to  his  ntother’s  grave  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  And  a  still  higher  poetry  belongs  to  the  re¬ 
markable  passages  in  which  the  last  days  of  Colonel 
Newcome  are  described,  and  which  assuredly  rise 
into  those  higher  regions  of  the  imagination  where 
mere  sagacity  and  humor  will  carry  no  man.  Such 
scenes  give  evidence  of  a  loftier  and  diviner  gift  than 
we  find  in  the  best  of  his  ballads  and  songs. 

Yet  the  proper  and  characteristic  expression  of 
the  poetical  mind  is  metrical.  Poetry,  considered  as 
mere  abstract  thought,  may  be  emb^ied  in  prose ; 
but  the  thought  has  more  than  twice  the  force  in 
its  proper  metrical  language.  Nay,  prose  itself 
nee^  its  music ;  and  thus  the  diction  of  great  ora¬ 
tors —  who  have  a  near  relation  with  poets,  as 
Cicero  observes  —  is  eminently  musical.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  let  us  turn  again  to  Thackeray’s  ballads,  one, 
at  least,  of  which  ranks  still  higher  than  the  Ballad 
of  Bouillabaisse.  This  is  The  Chronicle  of  the 
Drum,  in  which  old  Pierre,  the  last  of  a  race  of 
brave  French  drummers,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  wars 
of  two  centuries  back.  Ilere,  again,  the  threads  of 
humor  and  poetry  and  philosophy  are  subtly  woven 
together,  making  a  web,  where  either  of  the  colors 
will  seem  predominant  if  you  turn  tlie  light  upon  it, 
but  which  could  only  have  come  from  the  loom  of  a 
poetic  imagination.  There  is  the  true  Thackerayan 
comedy  in  the  way  the  old’s  drummer’s  variety  as¬ 
serts  itself : — 

“  Ah  !  those  were  the  days  for  commanders  . 

What  glories  my  grandfather  won , 

Ere  bigots,  and  lackeys,  and  ]>auders 
The  fortunes  of  France  had  undone  !  " 

In  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Holland, 

What  fueman  resisted  us  then  f 
No :  my  grandsire  was  ever  victorious, 

A/y  grandsire  and  Monsieur  Turenne. 

“  He  died,  and  our  noble  battalions 
Tlie  jade,  fickle  Fortune,  forsook  ; 

And  at  Blenheim,  in  spite  of  our  valianee, 

The  victory  lay  with  Halbrook. 

The  news  it  was  brought  to  King  Louis, 

Corbleu  !  how  liis  majesty  swore, 

When  he  heard  they  had  taken  my  grandsire. 

And  twelve  thousand  gentlemen  more  ! 

When  he  reaches  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  the 
tone  deepens ;  and  a  stanza  like  the  following  haunts 
the  memory :  — 

“  The  gloriooi  days  of  September 
Saw  many  aristocrats  fall ; 

’T  was  then  that  our  pikes  drank  the  blood 
In  the  beautiful  breast  of  Camballe. 

Pardl,  ’t  was  a  beautiful  lady  ! 

I  seldom  hare  looked  on  her  like  ; 

And  I  drummed  for  a  gallant  procession, 

That  marched  with  her  head  on  a  pike.” 

There  is  something  Hogarthian  about  this;  and 
Hogarth,  too,  was  long  considered  little  more  than  a 


satirist,  till  a  wiser  criticism  established  his  place 
among  the  great  creative  and  poetic  minds  of  art. 
The  Chronicle  of  the  Drum  concludes  well,  with  a 
stroke  of  that  higher  imagination  which  leaves  the 
reader's  mind  intellectually  exalted,  and  throws  back 
a  flash  of  light  on  the  story,  revealing  the  object  of 
the  philoso^iical  poet  throughout.  He  is  speaking 
in  his  own  person,  now,  of  the  great  Napoleon :  — 

“  Tbnugh  more  than  half  the  world  was  his, 

He  died  without  a  rood  his  own  ;  I 

And  borrowed  from  his  enemies 
8i.x  foot  of  ground  to  lie  u|)on. 

He  fought  a  tliousaml  glorious  wars. 

And  more  than  half  the  world  was  his. 

And  somewhere  now,  iu  yonder  stars, 

Can  tell,  mayhap,  what  greatness  is.” 

One  of  the  noblest  literary  pleasures  is  to  trace 
the  resemblances  of  illustrious  and  congenial  minds. 
The  spirit  of  Thackeray  on  Napoleon  is  the  spirit  of 
Juvenal  on  Hannibal :  — 

”ENi>eode  Hannibalem  :  quot  libras  In  duce  summo 
Invenirs !  Hie  est,  quern  non  capit  Africa,  Mauro 
Percussa  Oceano,  Nilo<|ue  admota  tepentl, 

Kursus  ad  .Ethiopum  populoa,  altosiiue  elephontos.” 

For  the  great  satirists  rank  not  with  jesters  and 
burlesiiue-writers,  but  with  poets  and  moralists,  and 
have  left  as  noble  reflective  passages  as  they. 

Old  Pierre,  the  drummer  of  Thackeray,  might 
have  found  a  sweetheart  worthy  of  him  in  the 
Vivandiere  of  Bcranger,  who  sings  with  such  a 
merry  tinkle  of  melody:  — 

“Depuis  les  Alpesje  vous  sers  ; 
tie  me  mis  Jeune  en  route  : 

A  quatorze  ans,  dans  les  deserts, 

Je  vous  portais  la  goutte. 

Puis  J'entrai  dans  Vienne  un  matin, 

Tintio,  Untiu,  tintin,  r’lin  tiotin  : 

Puis  j'entrai  dans  Vienne  uu  matin  . 

Soldats,  voila  Catin  !  ” 

But  we  shall  listen  now  to  a  tenderer  strain,  —  a 
strain  where  the  omnipresent  humor  is  still  found 
woven,  this  time,  not  into  sorrow  as  in  the  Bouilla¬ 
baisse,  nor  into  historical  moralizing,  as  in  The  Chron¬ 
icle  of  the  Drum,  but  into  the  sot^  silken  thread  of 
love, —  love,  under  its  gayer  and  lighter  aspects. 
How  charming  these  stanzas  of  The  Cane-Bottom’d 
Chair :  — 

”  If  chain  have  but  feeling,  in  holding  tuch  charmi, 

A  thrill  must  have  passed  tlirougli  your  witheml  (Id  arms 
I  looked,  and  I  longed,  and  I  wished  Id  despair,  — 

I  wished  myself  turned  to  a  cane-bottomed  chair. 

”  It  was  but  a  moment  she  sat  in  this  place, 

Bile  M  a  scarf  on  her  neck  and  a  smile  on  her  lace  '. 

A  smile  on  her  face  and  a  rote  in  her  hair, 

And  she  sat  there  and  bloomed  in  my  cane -bottomed  chair. 


“  When  the  candles  hum  low,  and  the  company  ’a  gone. 

In  tlie  silence  of  night,  as  I  sit  here  alone,  — 

I  sit  here  alone,  but  we  yet  are  a  pair,  — 

My  Fanny  I  see  iu  my  cano-bottomed  chair. 

“  She  comes  from  the  past  and  revisits  my  room  ; 

She  looks  as  she  tlien  did,  ail  beauty  and  bloom  ; 

So  smiling  mid  tender,  so  fresh  and  so  fair, 

And  yonder  she  sits  in  my  cane-bottomed  chair.” 

This  most  pleasant  intermingling  of  sentiment 
with  fun  has  ever  been  a  favorite  recreation  of  the 
great  wits  of  Europe.  It  can  be  traced  upwards,  — 
a  sparkling  river  with  flowers  dancing  on  it,  — 
through  the  madrigals  of  Voltaire,  —  the  ballads  of 
Gay  and  the  Queen  Anno  men,  —  the  ballads  of 
Suckling  and  the  Caroline  men,  —  through  Voiture 
up  to  Ronsard  and  Marot,  —  away  beyond  the  Re¬ 
vival  of  letters  through  Troubadoura  and  Trou- 
veres ;  —  it  is  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  the  barba¬ 
rian  invasions,  but  reappears  under  the  blue  sky  of 
classical  Italy,  flowing,  flowing  through  Ausonius 
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and  Clandian,  and  Petronlus,  and  the  Anthologies ; 
up  to  the  authors  of  the  Greek  crxciXui,  and  the  lyr¬ 
ists  of  the  iEgean,  —  till  it  is  lost  in  the  many- 
fountained  hilU  of  Hellas  and  Lvdia.  Thackeray 
was  this  kind  of  wit,  a  wit  after  the  order  o(  these 
men,  and  not  after  that  of  George  Selwvn  or  Con¬ 
greve  ;  a  poet  in  heart  even  more  than  in  intellect ; 
a  poet  who  loved  laughter ;  a  humorist  who  moved 
tears. 

But  here  these  very  imperfect  Studies  must  be 
brought  to  a  close.  They  have  little  to  recommend 
them  e.xcept  as  they  are  the  fruits  of  long  consider¬ 
ation  and  much  sincerity.  The  essence  of  all  I 
have  had  to  say  lies  in  the  last  few  sentences. 
Thackeray’s  ^eat  distinction  was  that  he  was  com¬ 
plete;  a  genius  whose  head  ^nd  heart  worked  to¬ 
gether  ;  a  wit  whose  wit  did  not  spoil  his  reason  ;  a 
novelist  of  solid  reflection,  as  of  imaginative  power ; 
a  satirist  whose  earnestness  was  tempered  by  kindly 
feeling;  a  critic  who  looked  at  other  men’s  work 
with  the  peculiar  insight  and  power  of  judgment 
which  belong  to  those  who  can  themselves  create. 
For  convenience’  sake  he  has  been  looked  upon 
under  different  aspects,  but  always  with  a  recollec¬ 
tion  of  his  great  and  comprehensive  unity.  Having 
walked  round  the  stately  £gure,  and  looked  at  it 
from  various  points  of  view,  the  critic  takes  off  his 
hat  to  it,  reverently,  and  moves  slowly,  and  some¬ 
what  mournfully,  away. 
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BY  M.  D.  CONWAY. 

About  seventeen  years  ago  I  came  on  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  from  five  hundred  miles  south  to  the  town  of 
Concord,  which  the  residence  of  a  great  thinker  had 
made  the  chief  literary  centre  in  America ;  and  on 
the  same  day  I  saw  the  two  men  whom  Buonarotti 
might  have  chosen  as  emblems  of  Morning  and 
'Twilight,  to  be  carved  over  the  gates  of  the  New 
World.  Emerson  emerged  from  his  bright  new 
home,  and  the  shade  of  well-trimmed  evergreens  in 
front,  with  “  shining  morning  face,”  and  eye  still 
beaming  *n'ith  its  last  vision  of  the  happier  time. 
Hawthorne,  at  the  other  extreme  of  the  village, 
came  softly  out  of  the  Old  Manse,  —  the  gray,  gabled 
old  mansion,  where  dwelt  in  the  past  famous  men 
and  women,  who  have  gained  a  new  lease  of  earthly 
existence  through  his  genius,  —  and  glided  down  the 
long  avenue  of  ancient  ash-trees,  which  made  a  fit 
frame  around  him,  and  scattered  their  autumnal 
leaves  for  his  carpet.  A  superb  man  he  was !  He 
was  then,  I  should  say,  about  forty-five  years  of  age. 
His  erect,  full,  and  shapely  figure  might  have  be¬ 
longed  to  a  professional  athlete,  were  it  not  fur  a 
certain  grace  and  reserve  which  rendered  the  size 
and  strength  of  frame  unobtrusive.  The  massive 
forehead  and  brow,  with  dark  locks  on  either  side, 
the  strong  nose  and  mouth,  would,  with  another 
soul  beneath  them,  have  been  the  physiognomy  of 
some  great  military  man  or  political  leader,  —  some 
man  impelled  by  powerful  passions,  to  be  command¬ 
ed  only  by  ambition ;  but  with  this  man  there  came 
through  the  dark  eyes,  large  and  soft,  a  gentle  glow, 
which  subtly  suffused  the  i^e  and  spiritualized  the 
form.  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  afterwards, 
from  one  of  his  earliest  friends,  that,  when  a  student 
at  Bowdoin  College,  in  Maine,  Hawthorne  was  un¬ 
equalled  there  for  manly  beauty  and  for  physical 


feats,  which  su^ested  the  belief  that  he  might  be* 
come  eminent  as  an  athlete ;  and  as  httle  was  I  sur¬ 
prised  —  remembering  the  face  which,  once  seen, 
was  never  to  be  forgotten  —  to  learn  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  he  exercised  over  his  classmates,  among  whom 
were  the  poet  Longfellow  and  Prudent  Pierce, 
was  almost  one  of  fascination.  When  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Consulate  at  Liverpool,  those  who 
knew  him  doubly  congratulated  themselves  that 
the  English  would  not  only  know  that  America  con¬ 
tained  other  representatives  than  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Pogram,  but  those  who  fancied  the  Anglo-Saxon 
physique  was  declining  in  the  New  World  have  be¬ 
fore  them  a  notable  instance  to  the  contrary.  Yet 
a  shrewd  Englishmaiv  who  had  seen  him,  as  I  first 
did,  under  the  ancient  trees,  and  amid  the  shadows 
haunting  the  gray  mansion  of  a  bygone  era,  might 
have  replied :  This  is  hardly  the  type  of  the  New 
England  man  of  to-day ;  his  font  refers  to  the  period 
about  which  his  genius  perpetually  hovers,  —  the  pe¬ 
riod  when  unmodified  English  people  wdre  laying  in 
America  the  foundations  on  which  other  races  were 
to  build. 

How  completely  the  personages  who,  in  that  ear¬ 
lier  period,  inhabited  this  famous  old  home,  had  be¬ 
come  his  familiar  friends  and  visitors,  —  preferred 
to  others  separated  from  him  by  reason  of  their  flesh 
and  blood,  —  no  reader  of  'The  Mosses  from  an 
Old  Manse  need  be  told.  As  he  came  down  the 
avenue,  unconscious  of  any  curious  or  admiring  eye 
upon  him,  every  step  seemed  a  leap,  as  if  his  shad¬ 
owy  familiars,  created  anew  by  his  wand,  were  whis¬ 
pering  happy  secrets.  He  was  plainly  the  genius 
loci.  He  lived  amid  the  shades  of  the  past,  though 
in  the  afterglow  of  his  thought  they  seem  sometimes 
to  be  the  tinted  mists  of  the  morning.  What  was 
he  thinking  of  as  he  walked  there  slowly  as  if  re¬ 
luctant  to  leave  the  consecrated  ground  whose 
term  was  the  old  gate  with  stone  pillars  opening 
into  the  high  road  V  That  same  year  he  wrote  to  a 
friend ;  “  I  passed  by  the  Old  Manse  a  few  days  ago 
for  the  first  time  in  nearly  seven  years.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  repairs,  it  looked  very  much  as  of  yore, 
except  that  a  large  window  had  been  opened  on 
the  roof,  through  which  light  and  cheerfulness  prob¬ 
ably  shine  into  the  darkest  part  of  the  dim  garret  of 
my  own  time.  The  trees  of  the  avenue,  —  how 
many  leaves  have  fallen  since  I  last  saw  them  !  — 
had  an  aspect  of  meagreness  that  disappointed  me.” 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
meagrencss  of  the  trees  as  the  repairs  that  caused 
the  disappointment.  It  was  in  tne  spring  of  the 
year,  and  of  his  life,  in  1843,  that  Hawthorne  took  his 
bride  to  dwell  in  the  Old  Manse ;  and  its  very  dilap¬ 
idation  was  congenial  to  him.  “  Between  two  tall 
gate-posts  of  rough-hewn  stone  (the  gate  itself  having 
fallen  from  its  hinges  at  some  unknown  epoch)  we 
beheld  the  gray  front  of  the  old  parsonage  ter¬ 
minating  the  vista  of  an  avenue  of  black  ash- 
trees.” 

Hawthorne  was  bom  in  the  old  town  of  Salem,  in 
Mas.‘:achusetts,  about  which  so  much  of  the  romance 
of  early  American  history  gathers.  It  is  a  charming 
old  town,  with  broad  streets  overarched  by  the  foli¬ 
age  of  aged  elms,  and  many  memorable  old  houses 
preserved  amid  the  proud  mansions  of  its  generally 
wealthy  citizens.  Its  oldest  families  were  sprung 
of  men  who  began  life  as  seafarers,  and  then  be¬ 
came  merchants ;  and  one  of  these  was  the  family 
of  Hawthorne.  Here  he  could  sit  on  Gallows  Hill, 
where  the  witches  were  hung,  and  read  the  story  of 
that  tragical  era  up  to  the  time  when  the  peo- 
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pie  aroae,  and  went  around  opening  the  prison  doors 
for  the  poor  victims  of  superstition,  until  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  door  of  the  judge  who  had  sen¬ 
tenced  them,  whom  they  forced  to  fall  on 
his  knees  and  ask  pardon  of  outraged  humanity. 
Here  he  was  wont  to  wander  in  his  early  youth,  far 
in  the  night,  along  the  scented  sea-beach,  finding 
already  the  twiligh^t  and  night  more  congenial  than 
the  noonday.  During  these  years  there  went  forth 
those  Quaint,  metical  stories  which  thousands  read 
with  pleasure,  but  whose  authorship  nobody  could 
trace.  Their  breath  was  like  that  of  the  wild-flow¬ 
ers  around  Salem ;  the  light  and  color  of  every  his¬ 
toric  day  that  had  dawned  and  set  in  New  England 
were  garnered  in  them ;  but  even  when  in  1841 
the  majority  of  them  were  put  forth  as  Twice-told 
Tales,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  their  author 
seemed  to  many  to  be  hiding  in  the  shadow  of  a 
fictitious  name.  I  j|^embcr  reading  an  ingenious 
review  in  which  it  was  shown  plainly  that  “  Na¬ 
thaniel  ”  had  been  suggested  by  the  fondness  of  the 
early  New  Englanders  for  scriptural  names,  and 
“  Hawthorne  ”  borrowed  from  the  hedges  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

This  lack  of  recognition  was  an  unexpected  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  author :  “  I  was,”  he  wrote  with  undis¬ 
guised  gratification,  “  the  most  unknown  author  in 
I  America.”  There,  in  Salem,  this  most  representa¬ 
tive  poet  of  the  New  England  that  had  not  yet  been 
merged  into  the  general  life  of  America,  might  have 
been  wandering,  under  the  stars,  on  the  beach  to 
this  day,  had  not  his  friends  draped  him  from  his 
retreat  Never  was  there  a  man  more  entirely 
drawn  by  friendly  force  into  public  positions  than 
he.  His  old  friend  O’Sullivan,  then  editor  of  The 
Democratic  Review,  his  friend  George  Bancroft, 
collector  at  the  port  of  Boston,  invaded  nis  solitude ; 
while  one  compelled  him  to  communicate  with  the 
public,  the  other  made  him  a  Custom-House  sur¬ 
veyor. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  deep  delight  to  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  Hawthorne,  that  among  his  papers 
there  have  been  found  so  many  traces  of  the 
thoughts  and  experiences  under  which  his  exquisite 
genius  was  growing,  in  those  days  of  obscurity  and 
solitude.  With  this  delight  there  must  indeed  min¬ 
gle  some  of  the  sadness  with  which  we  now  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  the  Sketches  left  by  Allston,  — 
reminded  once  more  of  how  many  rich  blossoms  fall 
for  one  fruit  that  ripens !  —  but  from  the  Leaves  of 
his  Journal  now  given  to  the  public  there  are  shed 
fine  seeds  of  thought,  not  likely  to  float  idly  on  the 
wind,  nor  to  remain  unproductive  where  they 
alight.  But,  besides  this,  their  autobiographical 
value  is,  in  the  absence  of  the  complete  memoir  for 
which  so  many  hope,  very  great ;  and,  indeed,  one 
who  reads  'The  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  casual  notes,  may  gain  a  pretty 
fair  estimate  of  a  man  who,  however,  is  likely  to 
comprehended  by  but  very  few  for  many  years  to 
come. 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  following 
pages  were  written  while  Hawthorne  was  connect¬ 
ed  —  either  as  resident  or  friendly  visitor  —  with 
the  Brook  Farm  Community.  How  important  were 
the  impressions  made  upon  him  then  has,  indeed, 
been  made  known  already  by  their  having  been 
woven  into  The  Blithedafe  Romance.  There  has 
been  a  verv  general  desire,  both  in  America  and  in 
England,  that  some  history  of  that  interesting  social 
experiment,  which  called  about  it  many  of  the  most 
eminent  persons  in  America,  should  be  written. 


Mr.  Hawthorne  was  very  desirous  that  it  should  be 
done  by  the  brilliant  American  writer  and  orator, 
George  William  Curtis,  in  whose  training  Brook 
Farm  bore  an  important  part ;  but  he  has  not  yet 
venturq^  to  deal  with  a  subject  of  such  near  interest 
to  him.  Nor  have  his  duties  as  literary  editor  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  permitted  the  most  active 
founder  of  the  Community,  Mr.  George  Ripley,  to 
comply  with  the  solicitations  of  his  many  friends 
that  he  should  write  it  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son,  who,  though  he  never  resided  at  Brook  Farm, 
was  an  occasional  visitor  there,  and  a  most  careful 
observer  of  that  and  other  movements  whose  exist¬ 
ence  was,  indeed,  traceable  to  his  influence,  has 
lately  written  a  lecture,  which  no  doubt  contains 
the  best  account ;  but  he  habitually  banishes  re¬ 
porters  when  he  reads  a  lecture,  and  we  must  await 
some  future  volume  of  his  before  we  can  enjoy  it. 
The  newspapers  of  Boston  have  given  but  the  bar¬ 
est  outlines  of  the  recent  course  of  lectures  in  that 
city,  one  of  which  was  on  Brook  Farm.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  has  been  thought  that  even 
so  meagre  an  account  as  I  have  been  jfole  to  put  to¬ 
gether,  from  conversations  with  various  persons  who 
belonged  to  the  Community,  and  from  contemporary 
memoranda  and  reports  scattered  through  old  jour¬ 
nals  and  magazines,  would  be  interesting  to  the 
English  reader. 

A  little  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  what  b  known 
in  America  as  the  “  transcendental  movement  ” 
was  at  its  height.  The  writings  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
and  the  addresses  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  had 
completely  unsettled  the  public  mind,  and  there 
had  arisen  a  Young  America,  ready  to  be  moulded 
into  the  first  form  that  seemed  to  promise  a  new 
order  of  society.  Emerson,  the  apostle  of  the  new 
ideas,  had  no  dexterity  whatever  in  oiganizing  ex¬ 
pedients  for  the  practical  embodiment  of  hb  ideas 
in  novel  forms  of  Church  and  State,  —  hb  idea 
being  rather,  that  the  need  of  the  world  was,  that  a 
new  spirit  should  animate  and  elevate  the  old  forms 
of  both.  But  there  was  at  the  time  a  school  of 
English  Socialists,  which  had  been  trained  in  the 
ideas  of  Robert  Owen  and  Charles  Fourier.  These 
firmly  held  to  the  belief,  that  the  only  thing  needed 
for  the  grand  transformation  of  society  was,  that 
human  beings  should  be  placed  under  new  circum¬ 
stances  ;  that  they  should  live  together  on  principles 
of  commercial  harmony,  instead  of  those  of  compe¬ 
tition;  and  that,  by  a  combination  of  material  re¬ 
sources  and  labor,  they  should  be  liberated  from 
drudgery,  and  gain  more  leisure  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers.  In  short, 
the  all-controlling  power  of  pircumstances,  and  the 
omnipotence  of  education  to  mould  human  nature, 
seem  to  have  been  the  axioms  of  this  English  school 
of  Socialbts.  America  seemed  to  them,  on  account 
of  the  comparatively  fluid  state  of  society  there, 
and  the  cheapness  of  land,  to  ofifer  the  arena  for 
their  experiments;  and  they  went  over  to  graft 
their  new  practical  idea  upon  the  vigorous  sapling 
of  transcendentalism.  Emerson  and  Margaret  Ful¬ 
ler,  with  their  illimitable  hospitality  to  all  endeavors 
after  a  higher  society,  entertained  kindly  the  Asso¬ 
ciative  plan,  but  never  gave  themselves  to  it. 
They  smilingly  shook  their  heads,  and  said.  Men 
and  Women  are  yet  the  same  as  we  have  known 
them  for  some  time  past;  in  building  your  bridge, 
it  b  not  alone  a  scientifically  perfect  architecture 
you  need,  but  stones  that  have  been  tested,  and 
may  be  warranted  not  to  crumble.  Nevertheless, 
the  experiment  had  to  a  great  extent  thb  advantage, 
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in  the  fact,  that  tiiose  who  were  r^dy  to  enter  into 
such  a  community  were  mainly  the  finest  and  most 
earnest  spiints  in  the  <K)untry.  So  Brook  Farm 
began  ;  its  form,  however,  emphasizing  organization 
rather  than  circumstance,  was  taken  from  New 
England,  and  was  very  different  from  any  contem¬ 
plated  by  Fourier  or  Owen.  Those  who  are  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  American  society  will 
recognize,  among  the  principal  names  associated 
with  the  community,  —  which  started  in  the  year 
1841,  near  the  suburb  of  Boston  called  West  ilox- 
bury,  —  representatives  of  the  most  inlluential  and 
cultivated  families  in  New  England.  The  most 
energetic  person  in  establishing  it  was  Mr.  George 
Ripley,  a  scholar  and  theologian  from  Harvard, 
who  had  already  made  important  contributions  to 
the  intellectual  and  religious  controversies  of  the 
time.  E({ually  earnest  in  the  allair  with  himself 
was  his  beautiful  and  accomplished  wife,  Sophia 
Ripley,  —  a  niece  of  the  poet  Dana,  —  who  after- 
wai-d,  however,  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  Among 
the  first  members  was  Mr.  .John  S.  Dwight,  who  is 
now  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Journal  of 
^Music,  and  the  finest  writer  on  that  subject  in 
Anjcrica. 

With  him  came  several  sisters  and  friend.s,  form¬ 
ing  a  choir  which  gave  a  soul  of  music  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  distinguished  family  of  Channings  had 
contributed  the  line  genius  of  the  Rev.  W.  II. 
Channing,  —  the  nephew  of  the  famous  Unitarian 
divine,  and  now  an  eloquent  preaclier  in  London,  — 
and  his  inspired  discourses,  together  with  the  sacred 
music,  have  hallowed  the  Sundays  passed  at  Brook 
Farm  in  many  memories.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana, 
since  widely  known  as  a  journalist,  and  an  efficient 
Assistant-Secretary  of  War  under  President  Lin¬ 
coln,  with  the  family  of  McDaniels,  with  whom  he 
was  connected  by  marriage,  added  much  to  the  social 
wealth  of  the  place ;  and  tlie  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Russells,  Ilo.xies,  and  others,  who  were  reiined 
and  highly  educated  people.  Especial  mention 
shouhl  be  made  of  the  gifted  Elizabeth  Peabody ; 
of  Messrs.  Bronson,  Alcott,  Brisbane,  and  Orvis; 
and  of  the  brotliers  George  and  Burrill  Curtis 
(Oxonian),  members  of  an  old  Rho\le  Island  family, 
who  came  fresh  from  college  walls,  full  of  ability  and 
faith  in  the  *•  good  lime  coming.”  The  first  of  these 
brothers,  though  still  young,  has  gained  a  foremost 
position  ill  American  letters,  while  he  is  incompar¬ 
ably  the  finest  orator  of  the  younger  generation  in 
America.  Theodore  Parker,  settled  over  a  church 
near  by,  w;i8  a  constant  visitor.  Though  Emerson 
did  not  become  a  member  of  the  association,  they 
who  compo.seil  it  were  his  life-long  friends,  and  were 
always  glad  to  greet  him  there.  Margaret  Fuller 
did  not  become  a  member,  because  she  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  teach  school  for  the  sake  of  her  family, 
whose  educational  wants,  after  her- father’s  death, 
were  mainly  sup[>lied  by  herself.  The  elder  Dr. 
Channing  was  interested  in  the  movement,  but 
died  soan  after  it  began.  Hawthorne  was  among 
those  who  went  out  the  first  summer,  a  very 
graphic  account  of  which  introduces  bis  Blithcdale 
Romance.  He  chose  to  work  on  the  lariu,  and 
wielded  the  hoe  as  faithfully,  if  not  as  successfullv, 
as  he  before  and  afterwards  wielded  the  pen.  This, 
however,  only  lasted  about  8l.x  months;  though  to 
the  last  ho  passed  a  great  deal  of  his  time  with  his 
chosen  friends,  nearly  all  of  whom  bail  gone  to 
Brook  Farm,  and  he  freely  invested  in  it  the  first 
little  earnings  of  his  pen. 

It  is  important  to  state,  that  these  educated  and 


refined  people  were  gathered  together  at  Brook 
Farm,  with  very  few  exceptions,  solely  by  moral 
enthusiasm.  They  were  not  in  pecuniary  want,  but 
meant  to  show  the  world  that  all  its  commercial  and 
social  systems  were  inade<{uate,  and  that  the  hour 
had  struck  for  their  transformation  under  the  spirit 
of  fraternity.  It  is  also  important  to  state,  that  the 
“  radicalism^’  of  the  community  was  strictly  confined 
to  its  immmercial  aspects.  It  is  true  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  it  belonged  cbietiy  to  the  more  advanced 
schools  of  religious  opinion  which  transcendentalism 
had  evoked ;  but  what  I  mean  in  saying  that  its 
radicalism  was  strictly  commercial  is,  that  those  who 
resided  there  held  rigidly  to  the  commonly  received 
iileas  of  marriage  and  of  the  family.  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon,  in  his  Spiritual  Wives,  has  devoted  a  page 
to  Brook  Farm,  iu  which  he  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
closer  relationship  between  Margaret  Fuller  and 
that  community  than  really  exis^d,  and  in  which  he 
erroneously  intimates  that  the  "picnic  of  poets  and 
lovely  women,”  as  he  styles  it,  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
fail  through  female  rivalries,  had  it  not  been  brought 
to  an  end  by  other  causes.  The  fact  is,  the  harmony 
of  the  coinmuuity  was  at  no  time  seriously  disturbed 
by  any  Influences  of  the  kind  suggested,  but  contin¬ 
ued  to  the  end.  Several  socialists  did  indeed  de¬ 
cline  to  enter,  because  they  thought,  by  its  retention 
of  the  ordinary  system  of  marriage,  and  related 
institutions  of  outside  society,  the  community  was 
putting  its  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  which  must 
presently  burst. 

The  community  was  situated  on  an  old  farm, 
about  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  Boston  ;  it  owned 
two  hundred  and  eight  acres  of  land  :  and  at 
the  end  of  two  years  possessed  about  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollai's,  twenty-two  thousand  of  which  was 
invested  in  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  in  good 
loans  at  six  per  cent  interest.  Among  its  chief 
directors  were  George  Ripley,  Charles  A.  Dana,  — 
both  good  business  men,  —  and  Minot  Pratt,  who 
was  an  intelligent  farmer,  and  superintended  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  place.  The  economic 
plan  {>ermitted  residents  to  board  in  commons,  or  to 
reside  iu  separate  houses,  as  they  might  select ;  to 
ch'xwe  each  what  sort  of  labor  each  might  prefer, 
the  labor  to  be  paid  for  by  the  hour,  —  the  times  of 
labor,  and  its  extent,  to  be  also  left  to  individual 
selection.  Afterward,  however,  the  payment  was 
according  to  the  work  done.  The  community  had 
its  own  warehouses.  Bodily  and  intellectual  labor 
were  paid  at  the  same  rate  of  wages.  Much  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  the  school,  to  which  pupils  might 
come  from  tire  outside  world,  and  return,  or  remain, 
at  will.  Provision  was  made  that  the  children 
might,  if  their  parents  desired,  be  supported  and 
educated  gratuitously,  payment  to  be  made  subse¬ 
quently  by  their  remaining  and  working  in  the  com- 
uiunity.  Good  arrangements  were  made  for  giving 
young  men  a  training  in  agricultural  and  mechanical 
science.  There  is  no  question  whatever  that  the 
comfliunity  fulfilled  all  of  its  engagements  and  prom¬ 
ises  ill  these  matters.  It  had  the  best  school  in  New 
England ;  it  enabled  each  of  those  who  resided  there 
to  look  back,  as  Hawthorne  did,  upon  “  the  old  and 
affectionately  remembered  home  at  Brook  Farm,  as 
being  certainly  the  m^t  romantic  episode  of  his 
life.” 

After  a  happy  seven  years  ’  existence,  however, 
during  which  it  had  gained  many  friends,  the  Brook 
Farm  Community  came  to  an  end.  The  causes  of 
its  termination  were  very  simple,  and  purely  econom¬ 
ical.  The  relation  of  its  members  to  the  general 
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world  led  them  to  select  a  spot  near  Boston,  though 
that  spot  was  utterly  unsuited  to  an  experiment 
whose  basis  must  be  necessarily  agricultural.  Brook 
Farm  was,  in  fact,  as  barren  as  it  was  beautiful. 
Those  who,  centuries  before,  had  settled  on  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock,  hardly  found  the  soil  more  inhospitable 
than  these  pilgrims  to  the  New  America.  Not  only 
so ;  they  did  not  even  have  there  any  one  of  the 
many  sparkling  and  vigorous  streams  which  have 
enabled  New  England  to  find  in  manufactures  a 
compensation  for  the  hardness  of  the  soil.  They 
had  to  use  steam  for  the  mechanical  departments  of 
industry.  All  this  demanded  more  capital  than  its 
members  could  furnish  ;  and  it  speedily  appeared 
that  a  blunder  had  been  committed  in  laying  the 
physical  foundation  of  the  community,  from  the 
effect  of  which  no  amount  of  moral  enthusiasm  oould 
rescue  it  Indeed,  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Brook  Farm,  so  far  from  regarding  its 
failure  as  a  proof  of  the  inherent  weakness  of  the 
associative  principle,  have  regarded  its  continuance 
for  so  long  a  time  under  such  unfavorable  conditions, 
as  demonstrating  a  singular  vitality  in  that  principle ; 
an  opinion  which  the  subsequent  success  of  various 
communities,  in  friendlier  relations  with  Nature, 
confirms. 

Of  those  who  made  investments  in  Brook  Farm, 
nearly  all  lost  them  ;  yet  all  of  them,  so  far  as  I  have 
heard,  continue  to  regard  themselves  as  amply  re¬ 
warded  by  the  returns  they  received  in  other  than 
pecuniary  forms.  Hawthorne,  who  would  have  been 
the  last  to  withhold  a  penny  from  anything  that  in¬ 
terested  his  intellect  or  heart,  put,  I  believe,  all  he 
had  in  its  stock;  but  those  who  have  read  The 
Blithcdale  Romance  need  not  be  told  that  he  recov¬ 
ered  it  a  thousand-fold  in  higher  forms. 

Of  that  romance  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that 
while  it  is  true,  as  its  author  has  earnestly  stated, 
that  its  characters  and  incidents  are  creations  of 
his  own  imagination,  it  is  also  true  that  those  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  the  Brook  Farm  Company 
are  able  to  detect  In  it  reminiscences  of  the  early 
life  that  occurred  there,  and  traits  of  some  who 
lived  there.  As  an  artist  takes  for  his  ideal  statue 
the  limbs  and  features  of  many,  so  Hawthorne  has 
blended  the  intellect  and  magnetism  of  Margaret 
Fuller  with  the  beauty  and  passionate  energy  of 
another  in  the  character  of  Zenobia.  Only  in  hon¬ 
esty  and  homely  intelligence  can  Silas  Foster  be 
identified  with  the  real  farmer  of  the  community. 
The  seamstress  alluded  to  in  this  book,  no  doubt, 
suggested  Priscilla;  but  there  is  another  fine  na¬ 
ture  still  more  discernible  in  the  character.  Hol¬ 
lingsworth  is,  perhaps,  more  a  fiction  than  any  per¬ 
sonage  in  the  novel ;  but  Miles  Coverdale  may  be 
safely  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  faithful  speci¬ 
mens  of  self-portraiture  ever  made  by  any  author, — 
indeed,  Hawthorne  has  since  been,  among  his  lit¬ 
erary  friends,  almost  as  often  mentioned  by  that  as 
by  his  real  name. 

Hawthorne,  in  using  Brook  Farm  as  “  a  theatre,  a 
little  removed  from  the  highway  of  ordinarjr  travel, 
where  the  creatures  of  his  brain  may  play  their  phan- 
tasmagorical  antics  without  exposing  them  to  too 
close  a  comparison  with  the  actual  events  of  real 
lives,”  revetted  extremely  that  the  world  should 
have  persuted  in  ascribing  a  more  historical  and  per¬ 
sonal  design  to  The  Blithedale  Romance  than  was 
just  He  particularly  regretted  that  so  many  should 
have  identified  Zenobia  with  Margaret  Fuller,  or 
that  the  death  of  his  heroine  by  drowning  should 
be  associated  with  the  tragic  fate  of  a  woman  whom 


he  ever  held  in  the  highest  regard,  and  who  was  nota¬ 
bly  free  from  the*morbid  feelings  which  drove  Zeno¬ 
bia  to  suicide.  The  terrible  intensity  of  that  picture 
was,  indeed,  justly  regarde<l  as  indicating  its  reality ; 
but  it  is  referable  to  another  case  altogether.  There 
was,  at  Concord,  a  maiden  much  esteemed  by  the 
literary  people  of  the  village,  who  was  compelled  by 
poverty  to  lead  a  life  of  toil  so  discordant  with  her 
poetic  nature  and  aspirations  that  she  drowned  her¬ 
self  in  Concord  River.  Hawthorne  was  called  out 
from  the  Old  Manse  after  midnight,  and,  with  a 
neighbor,  dragged  the  river  until  near  -morning, 
when  the  body  of  the  poor  girl  was  brought  up. 
The  scene  haunted  Hawthorne  until  he  had  trans¬ 
muted  it  by  his  art. 

As  for  Margaret  Fuller’s  real  connection  with 
Brook  Farm,  it  was  very  occasional,  and,  as  she 
said,  when  there  she  found  herself  in  the  novel  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  conservative.  When  she  went  there,  the 
members  of  the  community  at  once  gathered  about 
her,  and  were  enriched  by  her  rare  conversation. 
There  are  several  interesting  allusions  to  her  visits 
among  her  papers  :  “  All  Saturday  I  was  off  in  the 
woods.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  general  conversa¬ 
tion,  opened  by  me,  upon  Education  In  its  largest 
sense,  and  on  what  we  can  do  for  ourselves  and 
others.  I  took  my  usual  ground.  The  aim  is  per¬ 
fection  ;  patience,  the  road.  The  present  object  is 
to  give  ourselves  and  others  a  tolerable  chance.  Let 
us  not  be  too  ambitious  as  to  our  hopes  as  to  imme¬ 
diate  results.  Our  lives  should  be  considered  as 
a  tendency,  an  approximation  only.  Parents  and 
teachers  expect  to  do  too  much.  ...  I  said  I  had  not 
a  right  to  come,  because  all  the  confidence  in  it  I 
had  was  as  an  experiment  worth  trying,  and  that  it 
was  a  part  of  the  great  wave  of  inspired  thought. 

- declared  they  none  of  them  had  confidence 

'oeyond  this;  but  they  seem  to  me  to  have  .  .  .  . 
In  the  evening,  a  conversation  on  Impulse.” 
Again,  a  year  afterwards,  she  writes  of  Brook 
Farm :  “  Here  I  have  passed  a  very  pleasant  week. 
The  tone  of  society  is  much  sweeter  than  when  I 
was  here  a  year  ago.  There  is  a  pervading  spirit  of 
mutual  tolerance  and  gentleness,  with  great  sincer¬ 
ity.  There  is  no  longer  a  passion  for  grotesque  feats 
of  liberty ;  but  a  disposition,  rather,  to  study  and 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  law.  The  great  development  of 
mind  and  character  observable  in  several  instances 
persuades  me  that  this  state  of  things  affords  a  fine 
studio  for  the  soul-sculptor.”  Nevertheless,  she  held 
to  her  doubt  of  the  “  groups-and-series  ”  plan  of  re¬ 
forming  humanity :  “My  hopes  might  lead  to  Asso¬ 
ciation,  too,  —  an  association,  if  not  of  efforts,  yet  of 
destinies.  In  such  a  one  I  live  with  several  already, 
feeling  that  each  one,  by  acting  out  his  own,  casts 
light  upon  a  mutual  destiny,  and  illustrates  the 
thought  of  a  master  mind.  It  is  a  constellation,  not 
a  phalanx,  to  which  I  would  belong.” 

The  history  —  to  leave  Brook  Farm  —  of  the  im¬ 
pression  made  upon  him  by  the  Incident  of  the  sui¬ 
cide  at  Concord  indicates  the  character  and  genius 
of  Hawthorne.  He  was  a  man  whose  nerves  were 
without  integument,  and  terribly  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  impressions  without.  Those  who  have  met 
him  need  not  be  told  how  he  shrank  from  unfa¬ 
miliar  persons ;  and  it  might  well  be  so,  —  for  if  any¬ 
thing  came  into  real  contact  with  his  mind,  it  sank 
dee^y  into  him,  drew  upon  his  heart’s  blood,  and 
remained  until  it  was  bom  into  some  mental  off¬ 
spring.  Every  new  experience  was  a  fatality  to 
him  for  good  or  ill.  Not  every  one  who  saw  how 
reserved  and  gentle  he  was  knew  the  great  strug- 


gle  by  which  a  nature  full  of  fiery  passion  had  been 
raised  into  harmony  with  its  ideal  elements.  Be¬ 
neath,  there  remained  the  vigorous  soil  which  nursed 
into  some  kind  of  life  every  seed  that  managed  to 
get  into  it.  His  works  have  a  singularly  autobio¬ 
graphical  character.  His  friend,  Mr.  Bancroft  (now 
American  Minister  at  Berlin),  obtained  for  him  the 
offices  which  he  held  in  the  Custom-House  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Salem ;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  characters  whom  we  met,  in  the  pursu¬ 
ance  of  his  duties,  are  the  Pyncheons,  Westervelts, 
Maules,  and  Fauntlertiys  of  his  stories.  No  one  who 
has  been  startled  by  seeing  the  strange  profile  on  the 
side  of  the  Profile  Mountain  in  New  Hampshire  can 
doubt  where  the  story  of  The  Great  Stone  Face  was 
conceived.  In  fumbling  among  the  old  records  of 
Boston,  he  once  came  upon  a  sentence,  decreeing 
that  a  woman  convicted  of  adultery  should  stand  on 
the  “  meeting-house  ”  steps,  with  the  letter  A  marked 
on  her  breast ;  and  a  friend  who  saw  him  read  it 
said  to  another  at  the  time,  “  )ye  shall  hear  of  the 
letter  A  again.”  Soon  after  appeared  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  the  great  New  England  epic.  About  the 
time  when  Flawthorne  was  leaving  Liverpool  for 
Italy,  the  volume  of  Mr.  Trelawny’s  Recollections  of 
Byron  and  Shelley  appeared.  Those  who  have  read 
that  book  will  remember  the  curious  account  given 
by  its  author  of  his  examination  of  Byron’s  dead 
body :  “  I  asked  Fletcher  to  bring  me  a  glass  of  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  on  his  leaving  the  room,  to  confirm  or  re¬ 
move  my  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  his  lameness,  I 
uncovered  the  Pilgrim’s  feet,  and  was  answered,  — 
both  his  feet  were  clubbed,  and  the  legs  withered  to 
the  knee :  the  form  and  fiice  of  an  Apollo,  with  the 
feet  and  legs  of  a  sylvan  Satyr.”  I  am  as  certain  as 
if  he  had  told  me  so,  that  in  this  sentence  lay  the 
germ  of  the  character  of  Donatello,  “fbe  Marble 
Faun,”  in  Transformation. 

It  was  just  after  leaving  Brook  Farm  that  Haw¬ 
thorne  was  married  to  Miss  Peabody.  He  was  more 
fortunate  in  his  marriage  than  it  often  falls  to  the 
lot  of  men  of  genius  t»  be.  His  wife  was  one  of  a 
family  variously  distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters ; 
and,  besides  her  personal  attractions,  she  had  al¬ 
ready  sliown  an  ability  as  an  artist  which  made 
Washington  Allston  regard  her  as  a  favorite  pupil. 
She  was  herself  a  charming  writer.  Her  letters, 
written  to  her  friends  from  England  and  Italy,  were 
regaixled  by  all  who  read  them  as  due  to  the  public ; 
but  her  husband  shrank  from  seeing  her  name  in 
the  reviews  ;  and,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  his 
feelings  were  sacredly  respected  by  her.  The  beau¬ 
ty  and  joy  of  the  relation  between  these  two  was 
uninterrupted,  Kive  by  death.  Nor  was  I lawthome’s 
relation  to  his  children  —  who  were  worthy  of  such 
parents  —  less  beautiful. 

When  he  first  went  to  reside  at  Concord,  he  w.as 
regarded  by  his  neighbors  with  awe;  and  the  air 
was  full  of  ludicrous  gossip  and  speculations  con¬ 
cerning  the  mysterious  man  whom  no  one  ever  saw, 
unless  some  very  curious  eye  managed  to  surprise 
him  iit  his  nocturnal  visits  to  the  river,  for  a  bath 
or  a  boating,  by  moonlight;  for  no  Egyptian  ever 
worshipped  the  Nile  more  than  he  Concord  River. 
In  fact,  he  held  water  in  religious  regard;  and, 
though  he  never  went  to  church,  he  respected  the 
old  superstition  that  the  devil  dreads  water,  as  pre¬ 
served  in  baptism  and  holy  water. 

A  very  interesting  sketch  of  him,  in  his  relations 
with  others  at  that  time,  has  been  written  by  his 
friend,  G.  W.  Curtis,  who  also  went  from  Brook 
Farm  to  reside  at  Concord.  “  Daring  Hawthorne’s 


first  year’s  residence  in  Concord,”  says  Curtis,  “  I 
had  driven  up  with  some  friends  to  an  {esthetic  tea 
at  Mr.  Emerson’s.  It  was  in  the  winter,  and  a 
great  wood  fire  blazed  upon  the  hospitable  hearth. 
There  were  various  men  and  women  of  note  as¬ 
sembled  ;  and  I,  who  listened  attentively  to  all  the 
fine  things  that  were  said,  was  for  .some  time  scarce¬ 
ly  aware  of  a  man  who  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the 
circle,  a  little  withdrawn,  his  head  slightly  thrown 
forward  upon  his  breast,  and  his  black  eyes  clearly 
burning  under  his  black  brow.  As  I  drifted  down 
the  stream  of  talk,  this  person,  who  sat  silent  as  a 
shadow,  looked  to  me  as  Webster  might  have  looked 
had  he  been  a  poet, —  a  kind  of  poetic  Webster. 

He  rose  and  walked  to  the  window,  and  stood  there 
quietly  for  a  long  time,  watching  the  dead-white 
landscape.  No  appeal  was  made  to  him,  nobody 
looked  after  him  ;  the  conversation  flowed  steadily 
on,  as  if  every  one  understood  that  his  silence  was 
to  be  respected.  It  was  the  same  thing  at  table. 

In  vain  the  silent  man  imbibed  aesthetic  tea.  What¬ 
ever  fancies  it  inspired  did  not  flower  at  his  lips. 
But  there  was  a  light  in  his  eye  which  assured  me 
nothing  was  lost.  So  supreme  was  his  silence,  that 
it  presently  engrossed  me,  to  the  exclusion  of  every¬ 
thing  else.  There  was  very  brilliant  discourse,  but 
this  silence  was  much  more  poetic  and  fascinating. 
Fine  things  were  said  by  tlie  philosophers,  but 
much  finer  things  were  implied  by  the  dumbness 
of  this  gentleman  with  heavy  brows  and  black  hair. 
When  he  jiresently  rose  and  went,  Emerson,  with 
the  ‘  slow,  wise  smile  ’  that  breaks  over  his  face  like 
day  over  the  sky,  said,  ‘  Hawthorne  rides  well  his 
horse  of  the  night’  ”  After  he  had  come  to  know 
the  silent  man  jiersonally,  Curtis  wrote  :  “  His  own 
sympathy  was  so  broad  and  sure,  that,  although 
nothin"  had  been  said  for  hours,  his  companion 
knew  ^at  not  a  thing  had  escaped  his  eye,  nor  a 
single  pulse  of  beauty  in  the  day  or  scene  or  society 
failed  to  thrill  his  heart.  In  this  way  his  silence 
was  most  social.  Everything  seemed  to  have  been 
said.” 

I  have  already  stated  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  had 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Franklin  Pierce 
at  college.  When  the  latter  was  chosen  as  candi¬ 
date  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  Haw¬ 
thorne  wrote  a  small  biography  of  him,  which  was 
used  by  the  Democratic  party  in  the  canvas ;  and 
when,  after  liis  election,  Mr.  Pierce  appointed  the 
novelist  consul  at  Liverpool,  there  were  not  want¬ 
ing  many  who  regarded  the  proceeding  as  a  dis¬ 
reputable  bargain.  This  opinion,  however,  was  held 
by  none  who  knew  Hawthorne.  Tlie  truth  was 
Hawthorne  could  har  lly  be  persuaded  of  anything 
against  an  early  friend.  In  vain  was  he  afterwards 
told  of  the  violent  proceedings  of  President  I’ierce, 
taken  to  make  Kansas  a  Slave  St.ate ;  a  quiet  smile 
and  shake  of  the  head  was  his  only  reply.  There  is 
no  doubt  th.at  the  influence  of  the  President  widened 
the  gulf  between  him  and  the  general  opinion  of 
his  literary  brothers  in  America;  and  when  the 
controversy  between  the  North  and  South  v/axed 
more  fierce,  and  he  foresaw  the  war,  he  said  to  a 
friend  in  Liverpool  that  he  would  “  go  home  and 
die  witfi  the  Republic.”  A  most  earnest  patriot,  ' 
the  war  wore  deeply  upon  his  mind,  and,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  illness  in  his  family  during  the  residence 
in  Italy,  undermined  his  physical  health.  He  could 
not  share  the  high  hopes  which  sustained  nearly  all 
of  his  friends  during  that  terrible  ordeal ;  he  could 
not  see  beyond  the  black  cloud  a  country  liberated 
from  the  blight  of  slavery.  To  him  the  war  was  an 
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overwhelming  tragedy,  and  its  inevitable  end  seemed 
to  be  the  destruction  of  the  Republic. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Europe,  I  met  him 
at  a  dinner  of  the  Literary  Club  in  Boston.  A 
larger  number  than  usual  had  come  together  fbr  the 
purpose  of  welcoming  him  home.  But  the  contrast 
between  the  man  I  then  saw  and  the  one  whom  I 
had  seen  years  before  at  the  Old  ilanse  was  sad 
enough.  lie  was  now,  indeed,  more  social  with  the 
persons  about  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  resi¬ 
dence  abroad  had  done  much  toward  enlarging  his 
relations  with  others.  Indeed,  it  had  been  noted 
before,  by  Americans  wlio  had  seen  and  heard  him 
on  public  occasions  in  Europe,  that  the  silent  and 
shy  novelist  had  exhibited  an  unsuspected  power  of 
public  speech  and  performance.  He  repaired,  on  his 
return,  to  the  village  he  loved  best.  Concord ;  and 
there  built  him  a  charming  modest  home,  which  he 
was  resolved  never  again  <o  leave.  Agr.in  the  old 
shadows  of  New  Enghand  began  to  weave  their  spells 
around  him.  Yet  he  was  too  ardent  a  lover  of  his 
country  to  be  able  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
repose  Ibi  which  he  longed. 

He  went  off  to  Washington  while  the  war  was 
still  raging ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  faith  in  any 
great  End,  he  walked  there  amid  what  seemed  to 
be  the  ruins  of  his  country.  When  he  returned  to 
Boston,  I  passed  a  night  under  the  same  roof  with 
him,  at  the  house  cf  PJr.  Fields,  his  publisher.  He 
seemed  much  dejected.  Mr.  Fields  had  invited  a 
little  company ;  but,  after  the  first  arrivals,  Haw¬ 
thorne  made  his  escape  to  his  room,  from  which  he 
did  not  emerge  until  the  next  morning  at  breakfast¬ 
time.  He  then  came  in  with  the  amusing  look  of  a 
naughty  child,  and  pleaded  that  he  had  become 
lost  the  night  before  in  Defoe’s  Ghost  Stories,  until 
it  was  too  late  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  must,  I  should  think,  have  been  contem¬ 
plating  some  phantasmal  production  at  that  time ; 
for  I  remember  Lis  asking  me  many  (juestions  about 
the  ghost-beliefs  of  the  negroes,  among  whom  I  had 
passed  my  early  life. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  his  friend  Mr.  Ticknor, 
—  the  partner  of  Mr.  Fields,  — seeing  Hawthorne’s 
declining  health,  asked  him  to  go  with  him  on  a 
little  excursion.  When  they  arrived  at  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Ticknor  was  taken  ill  in  the  hotel,  and  died  in 
his  friend’s  arms.  The  shock  of  this  event  was  the 
irrecover.able  blow  to  Hawthorne.  The  fearful 
event  in  that  solitary  room  of  a  gre.at  hotel  never 
left  his  mind.  His  friends  did  all  tliey  could  to  re¬ 
vive  Lis  spirits ;  but  be  seemed  to  feel  the  shadow 
of  death  creeping  steadily  over  him.  Ex-President 
Pierce  induced  him  to  make  an  excursion  with  him. 
Once,  when  they  wore  together  in  some  hotel  of 
the  mountain  districts,  Mr.  Pierce  having  observed 
one  day  an  unusual  dejection  a'oout  his  friend,  went 
softly  in  the  night  to  his  room.  Hawthorne  was 
still.  In  the  morning,  he  repaired  thither  again. 
A  sudden  fear  seized  him  as  lie  oljservcd  that  his 
position  was  precisely  the  same  iw  that  in  whiidi  he 
nad  seen  him  in  the  night.  Hawthorne  was  no 
more.  The  truest  and  noblest  children  of  America 
bore  him  to  bis  grave  in  Concord,  and  dropped  their 
tears  on  the  roses  they  planted  above  his  bfeast. 

THE  VOICE  OF  A  PL.\Y-GOER. 

I  Ail  noHjrltic,  I  ignore  the  rules  of  Art  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  hate  to  bear  how  my  food  and 
drink  is  adulterated ;  he  who  knows  too  much  loses 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  There  are  plenty  of  men 


whose  profession  it  is  to  watch  theatrical  perform¬ 
ances  in  the  public  interest,  and  award  praise  or 
blame  according  to  their  approach  to  or  departure 
from  a  recognized  standard  (I  take  it  for  granted 
there  is  such  a  thing),  and  I  am  grateful  to  these 
guardians  of  the  drama,  who  probably  do  something 
towards  elevating  my  taste,  though  I  do  not  know 
how,  and  hug  my  ignorance.  I  am  simply  one  of 
tliose  rare  animal.-<,  a  middle-aged  pIay-goe,r,  who  re¬ 
tains  his  youthful  faculty  of  unquestioning  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  whose  ears  are  ever  open  and  Lis  opera-glass 
ever  bright ;  who  would  not  go  behind  the  scenes 
or  —  which  is  the  much  the  same  thing — enter  a 
stage  box  for  the  world  ;  who  never  seeks  fbr  orders, 
unholy  because  thievish,  and  who  has  no  wish  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  any  actor  or  actress  in  private 
life,  dreading  the  shattering  of  illusions  which  might 
ensue.  For  I  have  been  to  amateur  theatricals 
where  the  performers  were  known  to  me,  and  could 
never  manage  to  identify  my  friends  with  their 
parts ;  the  words  might  be  the  words  of  Hamlet,  but 
the  voice  was  Smith’s.  You  see  that  I  guard  my 
Thespian  pleasures  somewhat  jealously ;  yet  I  wish 
that  I  could  more  often  get  some  one  to  share  them 
with  me.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  I  was  never 
at  a  loss  for  a  congenial  companion  who  could  sit 
out  five  hours’  dramatic  performance  without  yawn¬ 
ing  ;  who  would  laugh  with  me,  pity  with  me,  thrill 
with  me,  .and  chew  the  cud  of  what  we  had  just  en¬ 
joyed  during  the  entr’actes.  But  alas,  my  contem¬ 
poraries  have  outgrown  their  theatrical  tastes  ;  one 
is  a  slave  to  his  dinner,  another  to  bis  post-prandial 
tobacco,  a  third  to  whist,  a  fourth  writes  plays  him¬ 
self,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  listen  patiently  to 
the  works  of  others,  while  a  fifth  has  turned  critic, 
and  goes  to  see  a  new  English  play  with  the  same 
weary  sigh  I  remember  to  have  heanl  him  utter  five 
and  twenty  years  ago  on  opening  the  pages  of  an 
unfamiliar  <  Jreek  one. 

So,  for  the  most  part,  I  visit  the  theatre  alone,  for 
I  cannot  bear  dropping  In  at  haif-price,  or  even 
earlier,  after  the  jMjrformanee  has  commenced.  1 
like  to  dine  at  five,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  time  for 
digestion  and  a  cigar,  and  repair  in  a  calm  and  hap¬ 
py  state  of  mind,  and  good  time,  to  the  doors  of  the 
previously  selected  playhouse.  1  like  the  musicians 
to  be  settling  themselves  in  the  orchestra  and  the 
conductor  to  be  raising  his  fiddle-stick  and  looking 
round  upon  them  ns  I  take  my  scat  and  spread  out 
my  playbill,  considering  that  to  miss  the  inspiriting 
sensations  produced  by  the  first  notes  of  the  music 
and  the  rising  of  the  curtain  is  a  loss  only  to  be 
compared  to  coiniog  in  late  to  a  dinner-party,  when 
the  soup  and  fish  liave  been  cleared  away  and  the 
soul-stirring  pop  of  the  champagne  corks  is  heard  no 
more.  'The  sparkling  wine  is  ojien,  and  you  can 
drink  your  fill  of  It ;  but  the  flavor  is  nothing  with¬ 
out  that  exhilarating  sound,  for  what  is  fruition 
to  anticipation  V 

Why  will  my  countrymen  come  to  the  theatre 
five  minutes  late,  treading  on  my  tot^.s,  rumpling  uiy 
hat,  knocking  down  my  umbrella,  intercepting  my 
view,  drowning  the  dialogue?  and  why  will  they 
rise  to  go  away  five  minutes  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  piece,  instead  of  waiting,  as  I  do,  till  the 
black  curtain  has  shut  out  the  world  of  imagination  ? 
the  time  they  gain  for  the  weary  world  of  reality  is 
so  minute,  the  annoyance  they  cause  to  others  so 
great  As  fur  those  dreadful  people  who  talk  all 
the  time,  discus.-<ing  either  the  merits  of  the  perform¬ 
ance,  or  treating  of  things  in  general,  I  do  not  es¬ 
teem  them  my  countrymen  at  all,  but  rank  Uiem 
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with  organ-grinders,  amorous  cats ;  boys  who  whistle 
with  their  fingers  in  their  mouths,  dogs  who  bay  the 
moon,  and  other  plagues  of  society,  whose  horrid 
mission  it  is  to  promote  insanity.  I  had  nearly  called 
them  outcasts,  but,  alas,  the  cry  of  “  Turn  him  out  ” 
is  for  the  most  part  a  barren  suggestion  seldom  acted 
upon  by  the  outraged  audience. 

I  wish  the  theatres  were  a  little  more  comfortable ; 
stuffed  cushions,  velvet  and  gilt,  I  am  quite’  indifier- 
ent  to,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  have  room  for  one’s  legs, 
since  bruised  knees  and  cramps  in  the  calves  cer¬ 
tainly  detract  from  an  evening’s  enjoyment.  The 
front  row  in  the  dress  circle  at  Drury  Lane  is  roomy, 
so  is  the  back  seat  of  all  in  the  Haymarket  pit,  so 
are  the  stalls  of  the  Lyceum.  Indeed,  the  stalls  of 
most  London  theatres  —  though  by  no  means  of 
all  —  are  so  arranged  that  a  six-foot  man  can  sit 
with  his  legs  before  him ;  but  it  is  only  in  two  or 
three  that  you  can  get  a  good  view  of  the  stage  from 
that  part  of  the  house.  The  footlights  are  construct¬ 
ed  on  the  lucus  a  non  principle,  to  hide  the  feet,  and 
you  have  to  call  analogical  reasoning  into  play  to 
feel  quite  assured  that  the  performers  are  provided 
with  the  usual  extremities.  Vifhen  they  die,  or  take 
headers,  or  descend  into  caves,  or  bury  treasures, 
the  disadvantage  of  sitting  below  the  level  of  the 
stage  is,  of  course,  much  greater.  Surely  a  very 
slight  exercise  of  architectursd  ingenuity  would  suf¬ 
fice  to  remedy  this  evil. 

Managers  may  well  pardon  this  murmur  of  re¬ 
monstrance  from  one  who  is  so  easily  pleased  as  I 
am  with  the  fare  provided  for  my  entertainment  be¬ 
hind  the  curtain.  I  am  a  gourmand  not  a  gourmet 
with  respect  to  theatrical  pabulum.  People  groan 
a  great  deal  over  the  decline  of  the  drama,  and  they 
may  have  reason;  I  do  not  know.  I  know  this, 
that  existing  generations  always  think  everything 
connected  with  them  inferior  to  what  went  before, 
and  they  cannot  all  be  right.  Play-goers  were  not 
satisfied  even  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Jonson ;  and  perhaps  a  future  generation  may 
think  better  of  our  present  comedies  than  we  da 
I  will  not  yield  to  any  one  in  admiration  for  Shake¬ 
speare  ;  I  read  him  oftener  than  many  growlers, 
who  only  make  use  of  his  name  for  the  sake  of 
odious  comparison,  and,  what  is  more,  I  go  to  see  his 
plays  acted.  The  younger  Colman  and  Sheridan 
always  draw  me  when  I  see  the  names  of  their  com¬ 
edies  on  the  playbills.  But  one  cannot  go  on  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  play  over  and  over  again,  however 
excellent  it  mi^  be ;  I  demand  novelty,  and  get  it, 
and  generally  find  it  tolerable,  sometimes  very  good. 
It  is  true  that  when  I  tell  my  friends  how  charmed 
I  have  been  with  a  new  piece,  they  continually  tell 
me  that  it  b  stolen  from  the  French.  Well,_il’  the 
adaptation  is  so  skilfully  manned  as  to  disguise  the 
origin,  what  is  that  to  me  ?  The  design  of  my  be¬ 
loved’s  bonnet  is  drawn,  I  believe,  from  the  same 
source,  but  her  head  looks  just  as  charming  under 
it  as  if  the  idea  of  it  came  from  the  interior. 

Of  course  I  entertain  a  patriotic  wish  that  the 
English  excelled  all  nations  in  all  things,  and  would 
like  the  French  to  be  indebted  to  us  for  plays  and 
fashions,  crockery  and  constitutions ;  but  practically 
I  do  not  much  care  so  long  as  I  get  what  I  want, 
which,  at  the  theatre,  is  entertainment.  It  is  ({uite 
right  for  the  professional  critics  to  call  that  man  to 
order  who  translates  a  foreign  play  and  passes  it  ofi 
as  his  own,  but  what  does  it  matter  to  me,  so  long 
as  the  piece  is  a  good  one  and  well  acted  'There 
is  one  remonstrance,  however,  which  I  have  to  urge 
in  this  matter,  and  that  is,  that  a  French  play  is 


sometimes  so  hurriedly  and  clumsily  arranged  in 
English  dress  as  to  jar  upon  the  audience  with  a 
hundred  incongruities.  English  families  do  not 
generally  live  on  a  flat,  and  ought  not  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  doing  so ;  English  country  gentlemen  do 
not  get  themselves  up  in  scarlet  and  tops  for  a  ride 
with  ladies  in  June,  and,  what  is  of  more  impor¬ 
tance,  our  theories  of  domestic  happiness  and  virtue 
are  quite  diflerent  from  those  of  our  neighbors, 
whatever  our  practices  may  be.  If  a  man  has  not 
time  to  adapt  a  French  play  properly,  I  do  wish 
that  he  would  content  himself  with  a  simple  transla¬ 
tion,  retaining  the  French  names,  and  laying  the 
scene  in  France.  But  this  is  only  a  branch  of  a 
wider  subject,  that  of  keeping  up  the  illusion  of  the 
stage.  We  denizens  of  stalls,  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery, 
only  ask  to  have  our  senses  cheated,  and  I  appeal 
to  translators,  adapters,  and  origin^  playwrights 
to  do  their  best  to  cheat  them.  The  more  truly 
they  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  the  more  perfect 
is  the  illusion,  and  they  will  constantly  insist  upon 
marring  the  effect  of  a  good  play  with  an  Impossi¬ 
ble  episode ;  pouring  a  cold  incongruity  down  our 
backs  when  we  are  all  in  a  glow.  Now  there  is 
that  interminable  duel ;  lay  your  plot  in  the  leist 
century,  or  a  foreign  country,  and  have  as  many 
duels  as  you  like,  but  why  introduce  that  obsolete 
mahogany  box  of  pistols  into  a  modern  English 
scene  when  you  know  very  well  that,  if  your  char¬ 
acters  fought  the  survivor  would  be  hanged,  the 
seconds  get  penal  servitude  for  life  at  the  very  least, 
and  the  whole  party  be  ridiculed  by  Punch.  What 
would  you  say  to  a  comedy  treating  of  the  present 
state  of  society,  the  plot  of  which  hinged  on  a  trial 
for  witchcraft  ?  Now  the  duello  in  this  country  is 
quite  as  much  out  of  date. 

There  is  a  play,  an  excellent  one  in  other  respects, 
the  enjoyment  of  which  is,  for  me  at  least,  almost 
entirely  spoiled  by  the  means  which  the  hero,  a 
mill-owner,  employs  to  discover  the  virtue  of  the 
heroine,  one  of  his  hands.  He  sneaks  Into  her  room 
and  prys  into  her  private  diary !  True,  he  learns 
that  she  is  a  calumniated  paragon,  and  marries  her 
offhand ;  but  in  real  life  a  fellow  who  would  do 
such  a  thing  would  be  a  pitiful  scoundrel.  Faugh  ! 
There  is  another  comedy,  also  generally  meritori¬ 
ous,  in  which  a  husband  brings  his  wife  to  a  sense 
of  duty  and  propriety  by  telling  her,  falsely,  that 
her  child  is  dead.  Can  we  Imagine  a  worthy  man, 
as  the  husband  is  represented  to  be,  acting  like 
thaty  Can  we  Imagine  his  wife  forgiving  him? 
For  pity’s  sake,  Mr.  Author,  let  him  dissipate  her 
property,  knock  her  down  with  the  poker,  jump  on 
her ;  she  might  pardon  all  that,  we  see  jt  done  con¬ 
stantly,  but  such  a  brutal  hoax  could  never  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

And  then  again,  gentlemen,  I  wish  that  you  would 
not  occasionally  make  your  denouements  so  very 
puzzling;  you  cram  sometimes  events  enough  for  a 
busy  week  into  the  short  period  which  elapses  be¬ 
tween  the  break-up  of  a  ball  and  the  dawn  of  the 
following  day.  Two  male  characters  drive  off,  fight 
the  absurd  duel,  get  wounded,  have  their  bullets 
extracted,  make  friends  again,  and  return,  —  not 
to  their  own  homes,  but  to  the  house  where  the  ball 
has  taken  place.  Thither,  likewise,  at  that  very 
unseasonable  hour,  lawyers  come  with  missing  deeds, 
and  all  the  guests,  dismissed  just  now,  return,  the 
virtuous  to  be  rewarded,  the  vicious  to  bP  punished. 
Dear,  (lear,  if  you  have  not  space  for  another  short 
act  to  wind  the  story  up  in,  drop  the  curtain  a  trifle 
sooner,  and  leave  something  to  our  imagii^ions  I 
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They  would  not  make  such  a  tangle  of  it  as  your  fi¬ 
nal  scene  does,  depend  upon  it  1  do  not  allude  to 
any  one  particular  play  ;  I  believe  that  I  have  seen 
half  a  dozen  in  which  all  the  events  of  an  excised 
act  arc  crammed  in  this  way  into  a  scene  lasting 
ten  minutes. 

But  I  would  reserve  my  most  strenuous  rrtnon- 
stranccs  for  certain  writers  of  burlesque  and  ex¬ 
travaganza  who  sit  down  of  malice  prepense  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  illusions  of  the  stage.  Why  can  they  not 
invent  extravagant  plots  of  their  own,  instead  of  dis¬ 
torting  successfid  plays,  and  so  spoiling  them  forever 
for  those  who  have  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  ? 
Hawks  should  not  pick  out  hawks’  een ;  the  bur¬ 
lesque  writer  has  the  whole  real  world  to  cull  ab¬ 
surdities  from,  and  surely  ho  might  refrain  from 
preying  almost  exclusively  on  his  brethren,  under¬ 
mining  the  theatrical  tastes  of  play-goers  for  the  sake 
of  raising  a  temporary  laugh,  and  so  sawing  oft’  the 
branch  on  which  he  himself  is  sitting.  This  reckless 
determination  to  amuse  at  any  price  is  carried  to 
insanity  when  the  machinery  and  properties  of  the 
stage  are  dragged  before  the  attention  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  ;  when  a  burle8<iue  king  bids  his  cup-bearer  to 
give  him  a  bowl  of  nothing  trom  a  pasteboai’d  bottle, 
or  directs  his  soldiers  to  walk  round  the  scenes  at 
the  back  and  come  on  again  to  make  his  army  look 
larger.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  actors  and  ac¬ 
tresses  do  not  really  take  their  meals  on  the  stage, 
and  that  managers  cannot  keep  up  positive  regi¬ 
ments  ;  but  we  try  to  deceive  ourselves  for  the  time 
being,  and  surely  it  is  the  business  of  all  connected 
with  tlie  performance  to  help,  and  not  to  thwart,  us 
in  attaining  a  state  of  mind  without  which  theatriced 
entertainments  must  soon  become  a  bore.  Courts 
and  camps,  history,  mythology,  politics,  science,  — 
burlesque  it  all,  but  spare  our  stage  illusions ;  for, 
ah  me  !  how  different  is  the  real  world  of  forced 
smiles  and  bitter  tears  to  the  mimic  life  of  the  thea¬ 
tre,  where  the  mirth  is  so  real  and  the  sorrow  all 
fictitious ! 


AilERICAN  IlUMOniSTS  AND  SATIRISTS. 

A  rECiT.iAR  type  of  American  humorist  has  long 
been  familiar  to  the  English  reader.  Sam  Slick 
was  the  first  to  portray  Yankee  character,  —  in 
exaggerated  colors,  to  be  sure,  but  sufliciently  life¬ 
like  to  give  a  zest  and  relish  to  his  humor ;  while  in 
Artemus  Wal'd  are  to  be  observed  many  of  the  same 
peculiar  expressions  and  traits,  clothed  in  suggestive 
language,  and  having  a  sparkle  which  the  covert 
satire  —  an  undercuiTent  running  through  all  his 
chapters  —  alone  could  impart.  Following  these  two 
masters  in  this  peculiar  school  are  a  host  of  imita¬ 
tors,  varying  from  an  ability  inferior  only  to  them 
to  a  senseless  vapidity  which  is  apt  to  disgust  one 
even  with  the  best.  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  .Josh  Bil¬ 
lings,  Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  and  others,  are  inevitable 
inflictions,  certain  to  have  been  produced  after  A. 
Ward  had  “made  his  mark,”  and  they  may  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  but  feeble  imitators  of  a  humor  which  itself 
was  at  best  but  a  coarse  reflection  of  the  humor  of 
the  nation,  and  whose  greatest  merit  is  that  of  casti¬ 
gating  and  holding  up  to  ridicule  many  popular  fol¬ 
lies  and  delusions. 

He  is,  however,  sadly  in  eiTOr  who  believes  that 
the  humorous  in  American  literature  is  confined  to 
Sam  Slick  and  A.  Ward,  and  their  host  of  imita¬ 
tors,  and  that  these  possess  a  monopoly  in  the  field 
of  satire  and  ridicule.  American  literature,  in  most 
deparjpents,  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth. 


Half  a  century  age  there  were  neither  historians  nor 
humorists,  essayists  nor  philosophers  of  note,  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  The  people  were  too  busy  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  their  new  political  fabric,  and,  besides, 
they  were  free  —  being  readers  of  English  —  to 
draw  for  their  literary  diet  from  the  exhaustless 
stores  of  British  letters.  The  native  literature,  how¬ 
ever,  is  now  growing  with  a  rapidity  and  an  exuber¬ 
ance  which  corresponds  with  the  political  growth  of 
the  country;  and  at  this  period  there  are  Ameri¬ 
can  writers  in  almost  every  department  of  letters 
who  may  reasonably  be  ranked  with  the  best  exam¬ 
ples  of  English  authorship.  There  are  humorists 
whose  works  are  not  destined,  as  are  those  of  A. 
Ward  and  his  imitators,  to  pass  from  the  public 
memory  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  uttered,  and  it  is 
of  several  of  these  that  1  propose  to  speak. 

Boston,  in  New  England,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
literary  centre  of  America,  much  as  Edinburgh  was, 
half  a  century  ago,  regarded  as  the  literary  centre 
of  Britain ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  literary  coterie  in 
many  respects  similar  to  that  of  which  sturdy  Kit 
North  was  the  leading  spirit  at  the  Scottish  capital. 
Among  that  group  you  will  find  Longtellow,  fore¬ 
most  of  American  poets,  and  Emerson,  chief  among 
American  philosophers  ;  Phillips,  sweetest  and  most 
persuasive  of  American  orators,  and  Sumner,  at 
once  the  most  graceful  of  American  scholars,  and 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  American  statesmen  ; 
Howe,  perhaps  the  most  widely  useful  of  American 
philanthropists,  and  Agassiz,  America’s  adopted  and 
favorite  son  of  science ;  Whipple,  the  most  polished  of 
essayists,  and  AValkcr,  the  best  of-  Univeisity  presi¬ 
dents  and  one  of  the  most  convincing  of  theologians ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  and  most  pertinent  to  my 
immediate  theme,  those  finest  of  American  humor¬ 
ists,  —  whose  works  are  already  classics,  and  whose 
versatility  is  equal  to  their  excellence  in  almost  every 
department  of  letters,  —  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
and  .lames  Russell  Ijowell.  Both  are  connected  as 
professors,  with  Harvard  University,  in  Cambridge, 
near  Boston  ;  Doctor  Ilolmc.s  in  the  Medical  School, 
where  his  lectures  are  often  enriched  by  that  humor 
which  is  so  native  to  tlie  man  that  every  situation 
in  which  he  finds  himself  seems  but  one  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  it  play ;  and  Mr.  Ix)well  as  thi;  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature,  in  which 
ch.air  he  is  the  worthy  successor  of  Longfellow. 

In  many  respects  very  difl'erent  men.  Holmes  and 
Lowell  resemble  each  other  in  the  exuberance  and 
the  refinement  of  their  humor.  Both  are  men  of  the 
highest  scholastic  culture  ;  both  have  that  invaluable 
gift,  a  keen  appreciation  of  character,  especially  its 
humorous  side,  and  a  marvellous  ability  in  portray¬ 
ing  it ;  both  are  philosopher  as  well  as  jmets  and 
humorists ;  both  shine  in  conversation,  and,  unlike 
Goldsmith,  are  as  sparkling  and  brilliant  at  table,  or 
in  the  social  circle,  as  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
both  are  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  in  the  full  vigor 
alike  of  body  and  intellect,  when  the  harvest  of  the 
mind  is  richest  and  most  plentiful.  The  English 
reader  knows  Holmes  best  by  that  inimitable  and 
exquisite  mixture  of  philcsophy,  practical  maxims, 
overflowin"  humor,  pathos,  and  rich  description,  the 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,  a  work  which  the 
enterprise  of  English  publishers  has  placed  within 
reach  of  the  humhlest  lover  of  letters.  The  Auto¬ 
crat  originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  the  organ  of  the  Boston  literarj'  coterie, 
and  which  h.as  for  many  years  occupied  the  first 
place  among  American  periodicals. 

The  publication  of  this  series  was  an  event  in 
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American  literature.  No  work,  p^-haps,  since  Irv¬ 
ing’s  Sketch-Book  had  so  clearly  proved  the  refine¬ 
ment  and  maturity  in  literature  of  which  America 
was  capable.  So  cclatarfl  was  its  success,  so  quickly  | 
did  it  become  a  “  household  word  ”  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  that  Doctor  Holmes  followed  it  up  by 
bringing  out  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  a  second 
scries,  called  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table. 
But,  like  Milton’s  Paradise  Regained,  the  Professor, 
although  in  many  respects  e({ual  to  its  predecessor, 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  it  in  public  estimation,  and 
has  faded  before  the  superior  reputatipn  of  the  Au¬ 
tocrat.  In  the  latter,  the  author’s  impetuous  humor 
fairly  gallops,  developing  more  and  more  in  succeed¬ 
ing  passages,  until  its  richness  and  <]uaintness  almost 
exhaust  the  reader.  Its  plan  and  style  are  ju^t  the  ; 
vehicles  to  convey  Holmes’s  peculiar  vein.  He  is  | 
one  of  those  writers  who  seemingly  write  with  per-  | 
feet  ease ;  whose  thoughts  seem  to  well  up  as  fast  as  ! 
he  can  gather  them,  and  to  pour  themselves,  almost  ’ 
spontaneously,  and  with  the  happiest  garb  of  words,  | 
upon  the  page  before  him. 

One  beauty  of  the  Autocrat  consists  in  its  en- : 
tire  independence  of  method  and  continuity.  The 
writer  rambles  hither  and  thither,  with  no  apparent 
conneidion  between  his  themes,  discoursing  now 
gravely,  now  gayly,  now  funnily,  now  naively,  now 
teaching  great  moral  or  physical  truths,  anon  lashing  i 
with  good-humored  vigor  the  shortcomings  of  soci-  j 
ety,  then  bursting  into  beautiful  verses,  now  paint¬ 
ing  a  gorgeous  descriptive  picture  ;  passing,  indeed, 
from  one  subject  to  another  with  the  same  ease  and 
not  unnatural  abruptness  which  characterizes  break¬ 
fast-table  conversation.  Throughout  there  runs  a 
genial,  gentle  current,  whi(;h  irresistibly  attracts  one 
to  the  author’s  identity.  His  wit  is  never  harsh  or 
cynical.  There  is  a  pleasant  vanity  which,  far  from 
repelling,  draws  out  from  the  reader  a  yet  more  dis¬ 
tinct  sympathy ;  while  on  every  page  there  is  ample 
evidence  how  full  of  sentiment,  tenderness,  and  im¬ 
agination  —  warm,  broad,  and  prolific  —  the  writer 
is.  There  are  exquisite  little  glimpses  of  character, 
peeping  out  suddenly  now  and  then,  of  the  boarders 
about  the  breakfast-table  ;  and  there  is  enough  sen¬ 
timent  to  draw  the  inattentive  reader  unconsciously 
on  into  the  more  sober  parts,  wherein,  before  he 
knows  it,  he  is  wi^pt  in  a  superb  description,  or  re¬ 
ceiving  rules  for  guidance  in  every-day  life.  1  would 
willingly  linger  longer  with  the  genial  and  sparkling 
Autocrat,  and  quote  some  of  his  rich  passages,  but 
must  hasten  to  other  and  ei^ually  attractive  books.  . 

Holmes,  at  the  age  of  filty-ninc,  gives  promise  of 
many  more  works  of  cbassic  value.  His  most  recent 
books  are  two  tales,  —  ELsie  Venner  and  The  Guar¬ 
dian  Angel,  —  both  rich  in  the  qualities  already  .de¬ 
scribed  as  characteristics  of  the  Autocrat.  He  con¬ 
tributes  often  to  the  Atlantic,  and  is  one  of  its  best 
and  strongest  allies.  But  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
exhaustless  fond  of  Holmes’s  humor,  and  the  equally 
exhaustless  warmth  and  largeness  of  his  heart,  one 
must  see  him  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  that  brilliant 
circle  of  which  he  is  not  the  least  brilliant  orna¬ 
ment.  A  little,  active  man,  with  large,  bright  eyes, 
a  perpetual  smile  upon  his  round,  jovial  face,  a 
Yankee  briskness  in  every  movement,  a  cheerful 
word  always  on  his  lips,  a  witty  sally  ready  for  all 
occasions,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  attactive 
companion  or  a  warmer  friend.  Above  the  snob¬ 
bishness  and  singularity  of  pretentious  genius,  he  is 
quite  accessible,  and  receives  the  curious  and  ad¬ 
miring  stranger  with  the  same  bright  afifability  which 
he  displays  everywhere  and  always,  , 


To  James  Russell  Lowell,  however,  belongs  the 
rank  of  the  prince  of  American  humorists.  It  is 
sufficient  to  prove  his  right  to  that  title  to  say  that 
to  him  literature  owes  the  Biglow  Papers.  If  you 
would  have  a  portrayal  of  the  rustic  Yankee  charac¬ 
ter,  —  the  genuine  Jonathan  from  the  country, 
younf  and  old,  —  the  typical  country  parson  and 
prosperous  newspaper-reading,  politics-discussing, 
rustic-philosophical  farmer,  —  in  all  their  eccentrici¬ 
ty,  dry  wit,  (]uaint  thoughts  and  expressions,  strong 
native  shrewdness,  and  entirely  original  modes  of 
looking  at  a  subject,  read,  and  re-read,  and  heartily 
laugh  at  the  effusions  of  the  immortal  Biglow. 

You  feel,  even  while  reading  this  thoroughly 
“  up-country  ”  vernacular,  that  it  is  nevertbele.ss  the 
production  of  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  a  humor¬ 
ist  of  the  highest  refinement.  That  coarseness  and 
gross  exaggeration  which  more  than  half  spoils  the 
exuberant  humor  of  A.  \Vard  is  wholly  wanting. 
Besides,  you  have  always  felt,  in  reading  the  sayings 
of  the  “  Great  Americaa  Showman,”  that  there  is  a 
superficiality,  a  great  lack  of  depth,  a  hollowness 
and  utter  absence  of  originality  in  the  thoughts,  ill- 
concealed  even  by  the  wholly  original  style  of  ex- 
jiression  and  irresistibly  fonuy  notions.  There  is 
far  diflerent  material,  a  strikingly  different  mental 
calibre,  in  the  Biglow  Papers.  Under  the  home¬ 
ly,  humorous  garb  of  rustic  expression,  —  in  itself 
marvellously  true  to  nature  aud  illustrative  of  Yan¬ 
kee  character,  —  politics  and  philosophy  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  opinions  forcibly  sustained  or  bitterly 
satirized. 

I.K)well’8  forte  as  a  humorist  is  in  political  satire ; 
one  of  his  short  poems  of  this  character,  holding  up 
to  public  ridicule  John  P.  Robinson,  a  prominent 
Massachusetts  politician,  is  said  to  have  so  deeply 
affected  the  subject  that  he  never  recovered  from  it. 
Although  Lowell  is  a  political  philosopher,  and  one 
of  the  foremost  of  American  lyrical  poets,  his  fame 
will  doubtless  chiefly  rest  on  the  Biglow  Papers ; 
for  that  work  seems  to  combine  the  best  examples  of 
his  various  talents,  and  to  best  illustrate  his  greatest 
talent,  political  satire.  As  Professor  of  Literature 
in  Harvard  University,  he  is  renowned  for  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  language  and  humor  of  the  lectures  which  it 
is  his  task  to  deliver  to  the  senior  class.  All  the 
characteristics  of  the  elegant  scholar  and  the  keen 
satirist  appear  in  these  discourses.  It  has  often  been 
j  the  fortunate  lot  of  the  writer  to  hear  them ;  certain¬ 
ly,  no  literary  treat  could  leave  more  pleasant  or 
vivid  recollections.  Lowell  is  a  keen  lover  of  letters, 
and  has  for  them  a  pure  intellectual  affection.  He 
is  especially  familiar  with  English  literature,  and 
with  the  great  French,  German,  and  Italian  authors. 
He  is  a  master  of  correct,  elegant,  and  forcible  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  seems  to  be  eijually  at  home  in  prose  and 
verse. 

A  bitter  political  partisan,  —  a  Radical,  during  the 
civil  war,  of  the  most  advanced  order,  —  he  was  ac¬ 
customed  fre<iuently  to  issue  from  his  beautiful  Cam¬ 
bridge  retreat,  trenchant  political  essays,  in  which 
he  castigated,  in  his  peculiar  satirical  style,  those 
statesmen  and  measures  which  he  opposed.  In  18U4 
he  undertook,  in  addition  to  his  professional  duties, 
the  editorship  of  the  principal  American  review, — 
the  North  American,  —  and  made  it  the  organ  of 
Radicalism  in  politics  and  religion.  In  its  pages  he 
freijuently  discoursed  on  public  affairs,  and  his  essays 
were  read  and  quoted  everywhere  in  the  States,  and 
materially  stijengthened  the  cause  to  which  he  de¬ 
voted  his  pen.  He  summoned  all  his  powers  of 
rhetoric,  satire,  ridicule,  and  logical  lucidity,  to  de- 
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molish  “false  doctrine,”  and  to  expose  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  villany  or  the  weakness  of  the 
public  characters  whom  he  assailed.  Since  the  close 
of  the  war,  these  essays  have  appeared  more  rarely ; 
perhaps  because  the  author  thought  his  object  to 
nave  been  in  a  large  measure  fulfilled  by  that  event. 
But  Lowell  has  not  been  idle.  Ever  and  ani*  the 
pages  of  the  North  American  have  been  graced  by 
critical  essays  at  once  chaste,  learned,  acute,  and  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  on  various  literary  topics  ;  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  name  and  exertions 
have  elevated  the  Review  from  a  humdrum  and  not 
too  secure  an  existence,  and  from  at  least  a  very 
limited  influence,  to  be  one  of  the  great  literary  and 
political  powers  of  America.  This  result  is  also, 
doubtless,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  had,  as 
an  associate,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the 
younger  race  of  American  literati  in  Mr.  Charles 
Eliot  Norton. 

Like  Doctor  Holmes,  Professor  Lowell  is  in  the 
prime  of  vigorous  and  active  manhood,  and  has  pre¬ 
served  the  buoyancy  and  enthusiasm  of  his  youth, 
alike  in  his  person  and  in  his  mental  energies.  He 
writes  but  little,  and  in  that  is  wise,  and  might 
profitably  serve  as  an  example  to  the  greatest  gen¬ 
iuses.  He  composes  with  wonderful  case  and  rapid¬ 
ity,  and  the  charm  of  his  composition  rivals  that  of 
his  published  essays.  His  early  fame  was  won  by 
his  short  lyrical  poems,  which  are  to  be  found  in  al¬ 
most  every  American  library,  side  by  side  with 
those  of  Ixmgfellow,  Bryant,  and  Poe.  They  abound 
in  beautiful  language  and  suggestive  imagery,  and 
are  especially  noteworthy  for  the  simplicity  of  ex¬ 
pression  with  which  the  poetical  idea  is  uttered.  In 
this  department  of  literature,  —  the  lyrical,  —  and 
in  this  alone,  he  is  inferior  to  Longfellow ;  and  be¬ 
sides  Longfellow,  he  probably  has  no  superior  in 
America  as  a  lyrical  poet. 

Georee  William  Curtis,  the,  literary  editor  of 
Harpers  Magazine,  holds  a  high  rank  in  America 
as  a  satirist  and  humorist,  his  reputation  in  this  di¬ 
rection  being  based  mostly,  perhaps,  on  the  “  Poti- 
phar  Papers.”  His  object  in  this  production  was 
not  unlike  that  of  Thackeray  in  writing  the  “  Snobs 
of  England,”  —  the  portrayal  to  society  of  its  own 
faults,  follies,  and  humbugs.  It  is  a  most  humorous 
and  entertaining  social  picture,  full  of  striking  char¬ 
acter-drawing,  and  telling  “  hits  ”  at  the  snobberies 
of  fashion  and  worldly  selfishness.  But  no  writer 
has  yet  arisen  in  America  who  can  be  compared  in 
this  kind  of  writing  with  Thackeray.  The  field  of 
social  satire  is  one  which  has  yet  to  be  cultivated, 
and  which,  it  may  be  said,  promises  as  rich  a  harvest 
to  him  who  is  able  to  gather  it  as  that  in  which 
Thackeray  won  his  lasting  fame.  America  yet 
awaits  her  Thackeray  to  expose  the  hollownesses,  the 
hypocrisies,  the  sycophancy,  and  the  snobberies  of 
her  “  respectable  ”  society  :  she  awaits  her  Dickens, 
who  shall  hold  up  to  ridicule  and  indignation  social 
abuses  and  tyrannies,  and  depict  the  suiferings,  the 
crime,  and,  as  well,  the  redeeming  qualities,  of  her 
lower  orders. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  in 
America  a  satirical  journal  which  should  be  to 
America  what  Punch  has  so  long  been  to  England 
and  Charivari  to  France ;  but  they  have  only  been 
imitations  of  these ;  they  have  had  neither  the  wit 
and  humor  nor  the  distinct  national  character  which 
could  insure  success,  and  they  have  all,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  failed,  — at  least,  they  have  failed  to 
gain  the  position  awarded  to  their  Freftch  and  Eng- 
ush  originals. 
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It  is  a  fact,  concerning  the  soundness  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  we  all  keep  by  us,  among 
our  possessions,  a  considerable  number  of  objects 
which  we  do  not  want,  for  which  we  have  no  possi¬ 
ble  use,  which  are  very  much  in  our  way,  and  which 
we  would  he  exceeding  glad  to  be  rid  of  if  we  only 
knew  how.  Some  people,  with  little  space  at  their 
disposal,  have  been  so  encumbered  in  this  way  with 
large  accumulations  of  rubbish,  inherited  from  many 
generations  of  collectors,  that  they  ha^e  even  been 
heard,  after  a  day  spent  in  futile  attempts  to  deal 
with  these  unvalued  possessions,  to  express,  in  the 
bitterness  of  their  souls,  a  longing  for  a  “judicious 
fire  ”  to  break  out  in  the  house.  In  default  of  that 
great  comfort,  it  would  be  an  excellent  arrangement 
if  a  perambulating  furnace  could  be  brought  round, 
at  certain  intervals,  and  moored  for  a  time  before 
our  doors. 

Incremation  of  this  sort,  however,  is  a  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  only  available  in  certain  cases.  Some 
kinds  of  rubbish  are  hardly  suitable  for  burning. 
Metallic  rubbish,  earthen-ware  rubbish,  bone  and 
ivory  rubbish,  old  door-handles,  disabled  locks, 
bunches  of  obsolete  keys,  superseded  door-knockers, 
ancient  jam-pots,  broken  china  figures,  plaster-ctists 
without  noses,  empty  ink  jars,  medicine-bottles  half 
full  of  mixture  which  was  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day  and  was  n’t,  worn-out  toothbrush  handles,  knobs 
that  have  come  off'  everything  that  could  have  a  knob, 
handles  of  everything  that  could  have  a  handle,  — 
handles  of  parasols,  of  button-hooks,  of  butter-knives, 
of  paper-knives,  of  water-jugs,  of  teapots.  There 
are,  besides  such  mere  rubbish  and  refuse,  certain 
objects  which  belong  to  most  people,  which  are  of 
some  —  occasionally  of  great  —  intrinsic  value,  but 
which  we  don’t  in  the  slightest  degree  appreciate, 
and  secretly  yearn  to  be  delivered  from.  There  is 
the  pair  of  vases  for  the  chimney-piece,  which  were 
given  you  on  your  marriage  day,  and  which,  entirely 
destroying  the  effect  of  your  drawing-room,  you  have 
banished  to  a  bedroom,  where  they’  are  bitterly  in 
the  way.  There  is  the  set  of  dining-room  chairs, 
bought  by  yourself,  with  your  -eyes  open,  when  you 
paid  away  hard  money,  —  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  —  in 
order  that  you  might  become  possessed  of  what  you 
detest  from  the  bottom  of  your  soul.  There  is  that 
claret-colored  surtout,  which  will  not  answer  at  all, 
and  which  is  not  likely  to  wear  out  because  you 
never  put  it  on ;  also,  the  pair  of  unmentionables, 
the  material  of  which,  when  they  were  brought 
home,  turned  out  to  be  so  much  more  violent  in 
color  than  it  looked  in  the  tailor’s  pattern-book. 
What  are  you  to  do  with  such  things  as  these? 
You  cannot  burn  a  whole  set  of  dining-room  chairs, 
or  a  claret-colored  surtout ;  and  you  don’t  like  the 
idea  of  selling  them,  because,  if  it  got  about,  your 
friends  would  at  once  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
you  were  on  the  eve  of  bankrimtcy,  and  so  your 
social  position  might  suflfer.  What  arc  you  to 
do? 

What  you  are  to  do  is  simply  this :  You  are  to 
advertise  in  a  journal  called  The  Exchange  and 
Mart.  You  are  to  advertise  that  you  are  willing  to 
barter  these  objects  which  are  harassing  the  life  out 
of  you  for  certain  other  objects,  which  you  specify, 
and  which  are  equally  harrowing  to  their  present 
pr^rietor. 

.  'rhe  Exchange  and  Mart  is  a  weekly  periodical, 
which  has  been  in  existence  something  over  six 
months.  The  object  with  which  this  journal  has 
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been  started  may  be  best  explained  by  a  quotation 
from  the  first  page  of  the  work  itself ;  — 

“  ‘  The  Exchange  and  Mart  Journal  ’  has  been 
established  to  provide  a  medium  between  the  seller 
and  buyer,  and  at  a  very  cheap  rate  to  enable  any 
one  who  wishes  to  dispose  of  any  article,  either  by 
exchange  or  by  sale,  to  do  so  to  the  very  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

“It  will  be  desirable  to  give  a  short  explanation 
of  our  scheme,  so  that  intending  advertisers  may 
the  more  easily  avail  themselves  of  tlic  advantages 
we  offei. 

“  First,  let  us  suppose  a  person  wishing  to  edeet 
an  c.xchange  through  our  eolumns,  he  will  write  to 
the  editor  thus :  Sir,  I  wish  to  make  the  following 
e.xchange  (//ere  follows  the  list  of  articles  to  be  ex¬ 
changed)  for  v/hich  I  enclose - stamps  (euclosituj 

the  number  of  stamps  as  per  regulations).  If  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  chooses  to  add  his  own  name  and  address, 
he  can  of  course  do  so ;  but,  supposing  he  should  wish 
to  keep  it  secret,  he  will  then  send  us  his  name  and 
address,  and  we  shall  attach  a  number  to  his  adver¬ 
tisement,  in  place  of  his  name,  and  all  letters  an¬ 
swering  his  advertisement  will  therefore  be  addressed 
to  that  number  at  our  ofilce.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  advertiser  can,  if  he  wish,  send  the  article  adver¬ 
tised  for  exchange  to  our  olliee  on  view.  The  same 
rules  apply  to  the  dei)artment  of*  The  Mart,’  with 
this  addition,  that  a  charge  of  five  per  cent  will  be 
made  on  all  articles  sold  at  our  olliee.  As  to  the 
department  of ‘Wants  and  Vacancies,’  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  having  some  organ  where  servants  and 
masters  can  be  brought  into  communication  at  a 
merely  nominal  cost  is  too  obvious  to  need  demon¬ 
stration.” 

It  will  be  seen  here,  that  not  only  do  the  origina¬ 
tors  of  this  scheme  take  the  interests  of  their  clients 
ver^'  much  to  heart,  but  that  great  consideration  for 
their  feelings  is  also  exhibited,  and  ample  provision 
made  for  that  tendency  to  shrink  from  observation 
which  ever  besets  the  amateur  seller,  and  which  we 
see  provided  against  by  the  pawnbroking  fraternity 
in  the  shape  of  those  private  doors  round  the  corner 
always  inseparable  from  such  of  their  establishments 
as  are  found  in  our  gcnteeler  neighborhoods. 

Some  plain  directions  to  intending  advertisers 
follow :  — 

“  Let  us  now  proceed  to'  point  out  the  course  to 
be  pursued  by  any  persons  answering  the  advertise¬ 
ments  ;  and  first  as  regards  *  Tlie  Exchange.’  The 
person  answering  an  advertisement  of  exchange 
must  enclose  that  answer,  stamped,  and  with  the 
distinguishing  number  of  the  advertisement  clearly 
written  upon  the  top  of  it,  uuder  cover  to  the  editor 
of  The  E.xchange  and  Mart,  who  will  thus  bring  the 
two  jiarties  into  communication.  The  same  course 
of  procedure  applies  to  '*  The  Mart.’ 

“  To  insure  that  the  advertisement  should  be 
widely  seen,  we  guarantee  «  minimum  circulation  of 
ten  thousand  weeklg." 

That  last  “  guaranty  ”  is  a  bold  one,  and  shows 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  undertaking  regard  the 
class  which  is  ready  to  ily  to  ills  it  knows  not  of, 
rather  than  to  endure  those  which  it  has,  as  rather  a 
large  one.  And  indeed,  judging  from  the  adver¬ 
tisements  which  fill  more  than  a  dozen  large  columns 
of  this  wonderful  journal,  it  would  seem  to  be  so.  It 
is  pathetic  to  observe  how  —  the  means  of  making 
their  miseries  known  having  at  length  come  in  their 
way  —  the  proprietors  of  all  sorts  of  detested  ob¬ 
jects  hurry  forward  in  search  of  deliverance  from 
their  passive  tormentors.  The  present  writer  once 


went  to  see  the  “  Home  for  Lost  and  Starving 
Dogs”;  and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  yard, 
every  one  of  those  poor  ownerless  wretches  rushed 
headlong  to  the  bars  behind  which  they  were  con¬ 
fined,  each  imagining  that  his  especial  proprietor 
had  at  last  turned  up.  So  with  these  advertisers. 
They  were  pining  hopeless  among  those  fatal  pos¬ 
sessions,  when  suddenly  the  proprietors  of  The  E.x- 
ehangc  and  Mart  appeared  on  the  scene  with  signals 
of  ddiverance ;  and  instantly  the  advertisers  flung 
themselves  at  their  feet,  frantic  with  gratitude  and 
hope.  “Re.scHe  me  from  this  concertina,  which 
I  can’t  play !  ”  cries  one.  “  Deliver  me  from  this 
statuette,  the  sight  of  which  is  killing  me  by 
inches  !  ”  shrieks  another.  “  This  gun,”  groans  a 
third,  “  with  which  I  have  never  shot  anything ! 
Remove  it  from  above  my  chimney-piece,  and  take 
a  load  from  my  heart !  ” 

The  advertisers  who  seek  to  make  their  wants 
known  through  the  pages  of  The  Exchange  and 
Mart  seem  to  possess  many  characteristics  in  com¬ 
mon.  The  same  articles  appear  to  be  popular  and 
unpopular  with  them.  They  all  want  sealskin  jack¬ 
ets  and  sewing-machines,  and  none  of  them  want 
incomplete  pieces  of  Berlin  wool  work,  and  “  boxes 
of  oil  paints  nearly  new.”  There  is,  by  the  way,  a 
very  brisk  desire  to  get  rid  of  these  Last,  suggesting 
the  idea  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
advertisers  have  been  the  victims  of  a  false  im¬ 
pression  that  they  had  a  vocation  for  art  Some¬ 
times  the  revulsion  of  feeling  brought  about  by  the 
acquirement  of  these  “  paints  ”  is  very  strong  indeed, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  advertiser  in  the  twentieth  num¬ 
ber  of  The  Exchange,  who  suddenly  discovers,  after 
cultivating  for  a  brief  space  the  peacel'ul  arts  that 
soften  men’s  manners,  a  certain  bloodthirsty  ten¬ 
dency,  at  once  incongruous  and  terrible.  “  I  have,” 
says  this  g<;ntleuian,  “  an  oilqiaint  bo.x  almost  com¬ 
plete,  and  cerg  little  used.  I  want  a  small  breech- 
loading  revolver.” 

Among  the  characteristics  shared  in  common  by 
the  clients  of  the  Exchange  journal  must  be  noted  a 
wonderful  and  touching  hopefulness.  They  are  so 
inexplicably  sanguine.  They  see  nothing  outra¬ 
geous  in  the  idea  of  getting  new  lamps  for  old  ones. 
The  lamps  they  have  to  dispose  of  are  very  old  ones, 
and  they  know  it.  The  wares  they  offer  for  compe¬ 
tition  are,  for  the  most  part,  no  doubt,  defective,  im¬ 
perfect,  and  disappointing;  yet  they  expect  that  the 
objects  which  they  are  to  get  in  e.\change  for  them 
are  to  possess  none  of  those  qualities.  Here  is  a 
wonderful  instance  of  this  hopefulness.  It  is  headed 
“  Go.\ts  I  ” 

“  Three  pure  white  Sicilian  goafs  to  be  e.xchanged . 
for  a  lock-stitch  sewing-machine,  Wilson  preferred, 
in  perfect  condition.” 

A  gentleman  or  lady  jxisjessed  of  a  sewing-ma¬ 
chine,  by  the  best  maker,  in  perfect  condition,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  part  with  it,  and  to  receive  in  return  — 
three  terrible  goats !  Is  this  a  thing  likely  to  happen  ? 
Is  it  likely,  again,  that  the  advertiser  who  has  “  a 
fine  tame  fox,  which  he  wishes  to  exchange  for  a 
gold  watch  or  guard,”  will  meet  with  a  customer  ? 
Or  that  the  proprietor  of  an  ivory  card-case  is  to  be 
able  to  exchange  it,  or  “  two  pieces  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  embroidery  ”  for  a  “  Cleopatra  ”  or  a 
“  Wanzer  ”  sewing-machine,  in  good  order  ? 

These  sewing-machines  are  in  continual  request. 
In  one  copy  of  The  Exchange  there  are  no  less 
than  eleven  advertisements  for  these  useful  articles, 
for  which  the  most  various  and  incongruous  things, 
—  guitars,  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes,  bantam 
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cock?,  and  magic  lanterns,  among  the  rest,  —  are 
offered  in  exchange. 

This  incongruity  between  the  object  offered  and 
that  which  is  .advertised  for  is  another  of  the  carios¬ 
ities  of  advertisement  which  the  new  journal  supplies 
us  with.  Besides  such  instances  as  have  been 
already  mentioned,  we  find  such  notices  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  plenty ;  “  Butter-dish  of  carved  white 
wood,  with  green  glass  centre,  quite  new,  never 
used,  cost  eight  shillings  an^  sixpence.  To  e.xehange 
for  Mendelssohn's  Liedor  ohne  Worte  ;  or  a  pair  of 
lady’s  skates,  or  a  round  brass  American  cloetc,  or  a 
carved  fretwork  brooch,  or  Tennyson’s  poems.”  “  I 
will  give  forty  pencil  drawings,”  saj’s  one  advertiser, 
“  all  good,  some  e.xcellent,  for  twelve  pounds  of  good 
honey  !  ”  “  ‘  liaising  the  Maypole,’  (|uite  new,”  says 
another ;  “  size,  forty  inches  by  thirty  inches. 
Wanted  Wantci'.s,  or  offers.”  Another  advertiser 
wishes  to  change  a  pair  of  archery  targets  for  a  good 
guitar ;  another,  to  become  possessed  of  a  small  re¬ 
volver  in  place  of  Knight’s  Natural  History  ;  another 
to  e.xehange  a  handsome  lever  gold  watch  and  seals 
for  —  a  cow  ! 

Among  the  remarkable  points  to  which  one’s  at¬ 
tention  is  frequently  drawn  in  considering  these  no¬ 
tices  is  the  e.xceeding  popularity  of  sealskin.  Tl>e 
advertisements  for  sealskin  jackets,  sealskin  mulfs, 
sealskin  waistcoats,  sealskin  purses,  follow  one  anoth¬ 
er  in  close  succession,  and  are  even  more  numerous 
than  those  lor  sewing-machine?.  Neither  do  the 
owners  of  the  fo’.mer,  any  more  than  the  latter,  ap¬ 
pear  to  tire  of  such  possessions,  or  wish  to  be  rid  of 
them.  There  are  no  instances  of  advertisers  wishing 
to  part  cither  with  sealskin  jackets  or  sewing  ma¬ 
chines. 

Occupying  ourselves  still  with  the  especial  pecu¬ 
liarities  developed  in  the  columns  of  this  curious 
periodical,  one  cannot  help  noticing  what  a  rare 
(juality  accuracy  and  intelligibility  in  written  de¬ 
scription  is.  Tiiis  is  manifested  by  the  E.xehange 
advertisers,  both  in  describing  the  objects  they  wish 
to  part  with,  and  those  of  which  they  desire  to  be¬ 
come  possessed.  Thus  there  are  advertisers  who 
announce  their  po.^session  of  a  “  very  good  long 
thick  watch-chain,”  without  specifying  of  what  metal 
it  is  composed ;  others,  who  are  in  want  of  a  y.ard 
“  or  so  ”  of  piece  silk ;  others,  who  yearn  for  a  large 
new  album,  *•  to  hold  four  on  a  page  ”  —  four  what  ? 
Some  of  the  descriptions,  too,  arc  very  minute  in 
detail,  and  some  characterized  by  a  certain  consci- 
entiousnes.  A  set  of  steel  ornaments,  for  instance, 
which  are  “  slightly  ru.?t\’,”  are  advertised ;  and  a 
lace,  shawl,  a  “ little  soiled”;  while  one  advertiser, 
in  her  desire  to  be  strictly  honest,  enters  into  quite 
a  little  narrative  of  the  autobiographical  sort:  “I 
have,”  she  say.?,  ‘’a  good  bracelet,  bought  at  the 
Exhibition  in’’C2.  I  do  not  know  of  what  metal  it 
is  made,  but  I  think  it  cannot  be.  plated,  as  I  have 
worn  one  bought  at  the  same  time  a  great  deal,  and 
it  has  not  in  the  least  turned  color.” 

Some  people  are  possessed  of  very  hopeless  goods 
indeed,  and  seem  to  be  perfectly  conscious  of  their 
unfortunate  position.  Here  is  an  unhappy  case: 
“  I  have  ten  gr.oss  of  plate-powder,  each  in  packet 
boxes.  I  wish  to  exchange  for  anything  useful. 
Open  to  offers.”  And  here  another :  “  I  have  about 
a  hundred  different,  mostly  free  -  thought,  pam¬ 
phlets,  average  price  sixpence,  which  I  would  ex¬ 
change  for  anything  useful  worth  a  guinea.” 

The  strange  phenomena  connected  with  the 
stamp-collecting  mania  are  among  the  peculiarities 
developed  in  these  pages.  Extraordinary  revela¬ 


tions  are  made,  of  the  patience  and  perseverance  ex¬ 
hibited  by  “  collectors  ”  of  this  kind.  Some  of  these 
adverti.se,  for  exchange,  books  containing  upwards 
of  five  hundred  stamps,  foreign  and  colonial,  or 
eight  hundred  postmarks  in  an  album.  Is  it  con¬ 
ceivable  that  anybody  can  avant  eight  hundred  post¬ 
marks?  Another  collector  offers  “a  book  with 
double  clasp;-,  containing  one  thou.sand  and  seventy 
arms,  crests,  and  monograms,  all  colored ;  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Colleges,  arms  of  all  nations,  county- 
arms,  nearly  all  the  army,  militia,  volunteer,  schools, 
&c.”  Tliere  are,  likewise,  strange  and  terrible  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  monogram  and  stamp  kind,  and  some 
very  ■  mysteriou.?  matters  indeed,  which  are  called 
“eccentrics.”  Here  is  a  fearfully  mystifying  an¬ 
nouncement  :  “  I  have  twenty  military  badges,  and 
Adam  and  Eve  eccentric,  to  exchange  for  others ; 
or  would  give  two  badges  for  Tom  Dawson’s  cat. 
Miss  Senhouse,  Miss  Charlton’s  fan,  Mr.  Milbank’s 
eccentric.”  Mr.  Tom  Dawson’s  eat  is  the  subject 
of  another  advertisement,  and  is  evidently  a  raueh- 
prized  and  well-known  specimen  among  “  eccen¬ 
trics.” 

Through  the  agency  of  the  department  of  this 
Periodical,  c.alled  the  “  Exchange,”  persons  encum- 
Ixjred  may  get  a  different  set  o-f  objects  more  suita¬ 
ble  to  their  wants  ;  while  another  department  of  the 
Journal,  the  “  hfart,”  affords  them  a  chance  of 
turning  these  same  unappreciated  wares  into  money. 
It  is  probably  a  good  thing  that  such  a  system  as 
this  should  be  in  existence,  lor  even  if  the  parties  to 
these  transactions  do  not  ac(juire  any  very  v.alu.able 
additions  to  the  number  of  their  possessions,  they  at 
least  get  a  change  in  the  nature  of  their  encum¬ 
brances,  and  that  is  something.  For,  even  if  you 
skip  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  it  must  still 
be  admitted  that  you  do  get  a  change,  and  perhaps 
—  though  the  general  opinion  seems  to  run  the 
other  way  —  a  change  not  altogether  for  the  worse. 

IIOBEIIT  BROWNING’S  NEW  POEM.* 

TirAT  is  a  bad  work  of  art  the  whole  merits  of 
■which  are  at  once  obvious  to  you.  So  say  Lessing, 
Goethe,  Iluskin,  —  indeed,  all  the  great  critics 
who  have  dwelt  intrcspcctively  on  the  principles  of 
their  art.  When  you  arc  instantly  pleased  with  a 
poem,  or  a  picture,  or  a  piece  of  sculpture,  —  when 
diligent  and  faithful  study  reveals  no  beauties  previ¬ 
ously  undreamed  of,  —  when  you  know  at  the  first 
glance  why  j  ou  have  been  pleased,  the  work  of  art 
before  you  is  a  work  of  mediocrity',  or  of  imitation, 

or  of  meretricious  make-believe . A  true 

poem  ha-s  what  botanists  call  an  involute  icstivation ; 
and  it  reejuires  the  warm  breath  of  close  and  loving 
study  to  unfold  its  twisted  petals,  reveal  the  perfect 
flower,  and  elicit  the  perfume  that  was  hidden  deep 
down  in  the  bud. 

It  is  somewhat  hazardous,  therefore,  to  pronounce 
oQ-hand  on  a  new  poem  by  so  great  and  profound 
a  genius  as  Robert  Browning.  The  intense,  vivid 
clearness  with  which  all  the  dramatic  outlines  of  a 
story  lie  before  his  practised  eye  is  itself  a  mist  of 
darkness  for  many  ot  his  readers.  The  skeleton  of 
the  drama  is  to  him  so  unmistakable,  so  obvious, 
that  he  apparently  fancies  it  necessary  only  to  indi¬ 
cate  here  and  there  lines  of  divergence,  suggest 
points  of  color  or  drapery,  and  give  quaint  and 
powerful  reasons  for  the  living  peculi.arities  of  a 
body,  the  dead  mass  of  which  is  invisible  to  his 

i  *  The  Uiog  and  the  Book.  By  Robert  Browning. 
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most  anxious  disuipics.  The  only  way  to  understand 
such  a  poem  as  “  James  Leo  ”  in  the  “  Dramatis 
Persona;”  is  to  read  it  lightly  over,  go  back  and 
reconstruct  the  story  for  one’s  self,  and  then  carefully 
read  what  Mr.  Browning  tells  us  about  the  story. 
He  is  constantly  working  out  theories  without  giving 
us  the  primary  postulates.  We  have  to  infer  these  ; 
and  this  is  a  labor  hateful  to  the  soul  of  those  who 
like  to  run  as  they  read.  Hence  the  cry  about 
Browning’s  mysticism  ;  and  it  is  a  cry,  we  are  firmly 
convinced,  which  is  regardeil  as  a  godsend  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people,  who  are  glad  of  au  excuse  for  omit¬ 
ting  to  read  Browning  altogether.  It  is  part  of  a 
polite  education  that  a  man  should  have  read  some 
contemporary  poets.  Tennyson  is  an  easy  and 
pleasant  task;  and  so  one  reads  Tennyson.  But 
Tapper  one  may  escape,  as  he  is  said  to  be  stupid ; 
Swinburne  one  may  escape,  because  he  is  said  to  be 
sadly  immoral ;  Buchanan  one  may  escape,  because 
he  writes  of  “  costermongers  and  their  trulls  ”  and 
as  for  Browning,  —  is  it  not  enough  to  shrug  one’s 
shoulders  and  say  that  “  gome  people  can  understand 
what  he  means  ”  ?  There  is  generally,  however, 
some  slight  basis  of  fact  for  these  windy  popular 
echoes ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  Browning 
is  occasionally  so  Iragmentary  in  his  reasonings,  so 
.  jerky  in  bis  indications,  as  to  puzzle  the  most  pa¬ 
tient  of  his  students.  He  seems  to  forget  that  his 
reader  Is  not  upon  the  same  standpoint  as  himself. 
The  landscape  lies  so  vividly  before  him  that  he 
contents  himself  with  mentioning  that  gleam  of 
white,  that  glow  of  pink,  or  the  spectral  shapes  in 
the  clouds  overhead.  One  wants  to  know  whether 
one  is  In  Switzerland  or  in  Holland,  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream  or  on  the  side  of  a  mountain. 

Was  it  some  late  consciousness  of  this  peculiarity 
of  his  genius  that  induced  Mr.  Browning  to  lay 
down  the  basis  of  his  present  poem  as  clearly  as 
good  printer’s  type  could  do  it  V  The  story  which 
forms  the  thread  on  which  are  strung  the  various 
interpretations  of  a  great  tragedy  is  related  in 
terms  nearly  as  sharp  and  succinct  as  the  title  of 
the  book  I'rom  whence  it  Is  borrowed  :  — 

“  ‘  A  Roman  munler-casc ; 

Position  of  tlie  entire  criminal  cause 
Of  Quido  Kranceeeliini,  nobleman. 

With  certain  Four,  the  rut-throats  in  hla  pay, 

Tried,  all  live,  and  found  guilty  and  put  to  death 
lly  heading  or  htiiiging  as  belittcd  ranks. 

At  Rome  on  February  Twenty  Two, 

Since  our  salvation  Sixteen  Ninety  Eight: 

Wherein  it  1.4  disputed  if,  and  when. 

Husbands  may  kill  adulterous  wives,  yet  'scape 
The  customary  forfeit.’  ” 

The  particulars  of  this  trial  for  murder  are  simply 
these,  —  Guido  Franceschini,  a  poor  nobleman,  dis¬ 
appointed  of  receiving  preferment  at  Home,  retires 
into  the  country,  taking  with  him  as  wife  a  young 
girl,  the  supposed  daughter  of  two  aged  people  of 
the  middle  class.  The  parents  give  up  their  house, 
and  go  to  live  with  their  son-in-law.  Shortly  there¬ 
after  they  leave  the  Count  Guido’s  house,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  llome,  where  the  mother  makes  open  con¬ 
fession  that  she  has  deceived  her  husband  and  her 
son-in-law.  Pompilia,  the  heroine,  is  not  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  old  woman,  Violantc,  but  of  some  wretched 
woman  from  whom  Violantc  had  purchased  her 
infant.  Count  Guido  comes  forward  and  protests 
against  this  confession  as  a  lie  invented  to  cheat 
him  out  of  his  bride’s  dowry.  The  courts  rule  that 
Yiolante  has  spoken  the  truth,  but  that  the  Count 
shall  keep  his  wife’s  dowry.  After  a  certain  time 
Pompilia  Hies  from  her  husband’s  home,  in  company 
with  a  young  priest.  They  are  overtaken  by  the 


husband  when  near  Rome,  and  the  priest  is  found 
to  be  armed  with  a  sword,  which  he  offers  to  use  in 
defence  of  the  young  wife.  The  husband,  however, 
calls  in  the  aid  of  the  police,  and  the  case  is  again 
shifted  to  the  jmblic  courts.  The  husband’s  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case  is  obvious.  The  wife’s  is  that,  tor¬ 
tured  beyond  endurance,  she  resolved  to  lly,  and 
accepted  the  only  protection  she  could  gain,  that  of 
the  prie.st.  'Phe  husband  shows  love-letters  written 
by  his  wife  to  the  priest;  the  defence  is  that  these 
must  be  forgeries,  since  the  poorly  educated  Poin- 
pilia  cannot  write  at  all.  The  court  adjudges  that 
Pompilia’s  statement  is  (like  a  great  many  tbiugs 
which  actually  happen  arouud  us) 

“  Dillicalt  to  believe,  yet  possible,*’ 
and  ordains  that,  whoever  may  be  in  the  wrong, 
Pompilia  shall  go  in  the  mean  while  to  a  convent, 
the  young  priest  be  relegated  for  a  few  months  to 
Civita,  the  husband  be  requested  to  return  home. 
Some  time  after,  Pompilia  petitions  to  be  allowed  to 
go  to  the  house  of  the  old  couple  whom  she  once  re¬ 
garded  as  her  parents,  and  in  their  house  she  is  de¬ 
livered  of  a  child.  The  Count  Guido,  and  four 
ruffians,  gain  access  to  the  house,  and  murder  the 
young  wife  and  the  two  old  people.  Then  ensues 
the  trial  for  murder,  the  Count  resting  his  defence 
on  his  wife’s  alleged  adultery.  The  court  refuse  to 
accept  the  defence,  find  him  and  his  companions 
guilty  of  murder,  and  the  five  are  accordingly  exe¬ 
cuted. 

Such  is  a  brief  epitome  of  the  tragic  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  story  which  Mr.  Browning  now  proceeds  to  ex¬ 
pand.  But  his  aim  is  not  to  give  any  single  version 
of  his  own,  —  to  say  how  the  narrative  strikes  him, 
—  to  decide  which  party  in  the  trial  was  in  the  right, 
and  so  enlist  our  sympathies  for  the  outraged  and 
indignant  husband,  or  for  the  outraged  and  innocent 
girl-wife.  He  gives,  indeed,  a  series  of  dramatic 
representations  of  the  tragedy  as  it  appears  to  differ¬ 
ent  people,  and  while  they  brighten  up  this  point 
with  vague  surmise,  or  elucidate  that  mystery  with 
the  keen  insight  of  sympathetic  emotion,  they  also 
give  us  a  picture  at  the  same  time  of  themselves  and 
of  their  notions  of  human  circumstance.  It  is  as  if 
we  could  at  the  same  time  look  over  a  landscape 
and  regard  the  pictures  which  it  produces  on  the 
canvas.ses  of  various  artists.  .  Here  is  his  own  view 
of  the  case :  — 

“  A  novol  country :  I  nii"ht  make  it  miue 
By  chooslnjr  which  one  aspect  of  the  your 
Suited  mood  best,  and  pnttinjr  solely  that 
<)a  panel  somewhere  in  the  House  of  Fame, 

Landscaping  what  I  saved,  not  what  I  saw  : 

—  Mijrht  ftx  you,  whether  frost  in  pohlin-tlme 
Startled  the  inoou  with  his  abrupt  bright  laugh, 

Or,  August's  Imir  aflt*ut  in  filmy  fire, 

She  fell,  arms  wide,  face  foremost  on  the  world. 

Swooned  there  and  so  singed  out  the  strength  of  things. 

Thus  were  al>olishcd  Spring  and  Autumn  both, 

The  land  dwarfed  to  one  likeness  of  tlie  land. 

Life  cramp(‘d  corpse-fashion.  Rather  leuru  and  love 
Kach  fjcec-Ilasli  of  the  revolving  year  !  — 

Red,  green,  and  blue  that  whirl  into  a  white, 

The  variance  now,  the  eventual  unity, 

^  AVhich  make  the  miracle.” 

In  the  present  volume,  which  is  only  one  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  four,*  we  are  told  in  the  first  place  what 
“  Half-Rome  ”  says  of  the  marriage  and  murder  of 
the  young  girl,  and,  in  the  second,  what  “  The  Other 
Half-Home  ”  says.  Half-Rome  side-s  with  the  hus¬ 
band  ;  imagines  dreadful  things  about  the  girl’s 
doings ;  represents  her  putative  mother  to  be  a 


*  The  American  eilitlon  of  “  The  Ring  and  the  Book  ”  (Messrs. 
Fields,  Osg.Kxl,  k  Co.)  will  be  in  two  volumes,  each  volume  contain¬ 
ing  two  of  the  English  monthly  parts. 
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miracle  of  treachery,  cunning,  meanness,  and  dupli¬ 
city. 

.She  first  dupes  her  husband,  and  then  sells  the 
produce  of  her  imposture  to  Count  Guido,  in  order 
that  they  may  all  sit  at  a  nobleman’s  board.  She 
is  enraged  because  the  Count  does  not  allow  them 
unlimited  luxury,  leaves  the  house  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  and,  indeed,  prompts  her  supposed  daughter 
to  the  wickedness  which  follows.  Pompilia  is  an 
abandoned  creature,  repaying  unusual  generosity 
with  unexampled  ingratitude.  But  the  other  half 
of  Rome  is  full  of  pity  for  the  girl  who  lies  dying 
of  the  cruel  wounds.  It  talks  of  the  cowardly  and 
brutal  husband  who  schemed  to  get  the  dowry,  who 
was  then  only  desirous  to  get  his  young  wife’ out  of 
the  house,  who  laid  traps  for  her,  who  forged  letters 
addressed  to  the  priest,  who  so  ill-used  her  that  she 
had  to  fly,  and  who.  when  all  his  schemes  of  malice 
were  like  to  fall  through,  was  so  carried  away 
by  rage  that  he  hired  four  ruffians  to  murder  his 
wife  and  the  old  people  who  had  confided  her  to  his 
charge.  The  marvellous  dramatic  faculty  of  Mr. 
Browning  has  never  been  better  exhibited  than  in 
these  divers  versions  of  the  same  story.  Both  of 
them  are  logical,  consistent,  and  apparently  neces¬ 
sary  theories,  and  yet  they  arc  <liametrically  op¬ 
posed.  Every  reader  of  the  book  will,  of  course, 
elect  to  stand  with  “  the  other  Half-Home,”  which 
says,  as  the  munlered  wife  lies  in  the  hospital,  — 

Another  day  that  finds  tier  living  yot, 

Little  Ponipiiia,  with  the  patient  brow 

Athl  lamentable  smile  on  thosie  poor  lips,  i 

And,  under  the  white  hospital-array, 

A  tlower-!ikc  body,  to  fri^thteii  at  u  bruise 

You  M  think,  yet  now.  stabbetl  tlirough  and  throu:.di  ujaia, 

Alive  I’  the  ruins.  ’T  is  a  miracle. 

It  seems  tliat,  when  her  husband  struck  her  flrst, 

She  prayed  Madonna  ju.st  that  she  mi^lit  live 
So  long  as  to  confess  and  be  absolved  ; 

And  whether  it  was  Uiat,  all  her  sad  life  long, 

Never  before  successful  in  a  prayer. 

This  prayer  rose  with  authority  too  dread,  — 

Or  whether,  because  earth  was  hell  to  her. 

By  compensation,  when  the  l^Iackuess  broke 
She  got  one  glimpse  of  quiet  and  the  cool  blue. 

To  show  her  for  a  moment  such,  things  were,  —  ' 

Or  else,  as  the  Augustiniau  BruUier  thinks, 

The  friar  who  took  confession  from  her  Up,  — 

When  a  probationary  soul  that  moves 
From  nobleness  to  noMcnesa,  as  she, 

Over  the  rough  way  of  the  world,  succumbs, 

Bloodies  its  last  thorn  with  unflinching  foot, 

The  angels  love  to  do  their  work  betimes, 

Stanch  some  wounds  here  nor  leave  so  much  for  God.^* 


“  Half-Rome”  will  gain  little  credence  for  its  nar¬ 
row  and  spiteful  representation  of  the  case,  consist¬ 
ent  and  reasonable  as  that  is,  even  were  it  denuded 
of  its  narrow  self-sufficiency,  eensoriousness,  suspi¬ 
cion,  and  Cockneyisin.  The  reader  may  ask  how 
the  vulgarest  of  Roman  citizens  could  possibly  be 
guilty  of  Cockneyism ;  but  docs  not  Mr.  Browning, 
perhaps  using  the  handiest  form  of  indicating  the 
social  grade  and  training  of  one  of  his  Roman  citi¬ 
zens,  make  the  man  say,  — 

“Beside  I ’m  useful  at  explaining  thinj.TS,  — 

As  how  the  dagger  laid  there  at  the  feet,^*  ^c.  ? 


We  have  heard  incidentally  that,  in  the  remaining 
three  volumes  of  the  poem,  Mr.  Browning  will  make 
the  respective  characters  in  the  drama  give  their 
own  version  of  the  story ;  that  so  the  wheel  of  vari¬ 
ous  colors  may  be  completed,  and  the  white  light  of 
truth  be  obtained  from  its  blended  tints. 

In  the  mean  while,  what  is  to  be  said  of  this  fir.st 
section  of  “  The  Ring  and  the  Book  ?  ”  Perilous  as 
a  hasty  judgment  must  always  be,  we  are  confident 
that  the  general  voice  of  criticism  will  say  that  Mr. 
Browning  has  never  written,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
first  episode  of  “  Pippa  Passes,”  with  finer  dramatic 
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power  than  he  evinces  in  this  volume.  The  sharp 
crc^-lights  that  he  sheds  upon  his  characters,  the 
vivid,  shafl-like  indications  with  which  he  touches  off 
incidents  and  local  acce.ssories,  the  wonderful  insight 
he  shows  into  certain  mental  moods  are  hero,  as  of  1 
old,  in  all  their  unequalled  power.  There  is  not  an 
atom  of  mysticism  in  the  volume.  In  the  white  heat 
of  passion  there  was  no  room  for  intellectual  subtle¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  story  of  Pompilia  stands  out  clear  and  j 
naked  as  a  Greek  statue,  against  a  lurid  background  1 
of  tragic  pain  and  wrong.  For  behind  all  the  peis-  I 
sionate  poetry  of  the  lines  there  lies  the  unsolved  f 
jiroblem  of  human  suffering  ;  and  it  is  only  here  and  | 

there  that  a  brief  word  is  spoken  as  to  how  these  | 

terrible  things  were  allowed  to  be.  When  the  gar-  > 

rulous  half  of  Rome  asks  itself  what  harm  there  was  f 

in  Violante  taking  up  the  child  of  this  castaway  and  | 
nursing  it  as  her  own,  the  answer  lies  in  the  tragic  j 
results :  —  j 

TUia  fragile  egg,  some  careloi^s  wild  bird  droppeil,  tl 

She  hail  picked  from  where  It  waitetl  tlie  foot-fall,  1 

And  put  In  ht"r  own  breast  till  forth  broke  finch  ] 

Able  to  ling  God  praise  on  uiorulngs  now.  I 

What  80  excessive  harm  was  done  t — she  asked.  \  I 

To  which  demand  the  drv.*adrul  answer  comes,—  | 

For  that  same  deed,  now  at  Lorenr^uV  church,  I 

Both  agents,  conscioua  and  unconscious,  lie  ;  t 

While  she,  the  deed  was  done  to  benefit,  i 

Lies  also,  the  most  lamentable  of  things,  4 

Yonder  where  curious  people  count  her  breaths,  i 

Calculate  liow  long  yet  the  little  life  jj 

rnspilt  may  serve  their  turn  nor  spoil  the  show,  | 

<iive  them  their  story,  then  the  church  its  group.”  S 

We  cannot  dwell  at  present  on  the  minuter  poet-  j 

ical  graces  which  adorn  the.so  pages.  Mr.  Brown-  j 

ing  was  never  a  lapidary  poet ;  and  yet  there  are  ; 

passages  in  “  The  Ring  and  the  Book  ”  which  have  ! 

a  wonderful  delicacy  of  struetiire  and  epithet,  and  S 

music  which  no  laborious  polishing  of  syllables  could  p 

possibly  give.  With  one  of  these  piissages  we  close  J 

this  hasty  announcement  of  a  book  which  may  find  I 

more  extended  criticism,  at  some  future  time,  in  J 

these  columns ;  —  i 


^^0  lyric  love,  half  angel  and  half  bird, 

And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire,  — 

Bolilest  of  hearts  that  ever  braved  the  sun, 

T«K»k  sanctuary  withiu  the  holler  blue, 

And  sang  a  kindred  soul  out  to  his  face  — 

Yet  human  as  the  reil-rlpe  of  the  heart  — 

When  the  first  summons  from  the  darkling  earth 
Ueacliod  thee  amid  tliy  chambers,  blanched  tlieir  blue, 
And  barred  them  of  the  glory,  —  to  drop  down, 

To  toil  for  man,  to  suffer  or  to  die,  — 

This  is  the  same  voice  ;  can  thy  soul  know  change  ? 
ilail  then,  and  hearken  from  the  realms  of  help  I 
Never  may  I  commence  iny  song,  ray  due 
To  Oi>*l  who  Iwflt  taught  song  by  gift  of  thee, 

Except  with  bent  head  and  beseeching  hand  — 

That  still,  despite  the  distance  and  the  dark, 

W'hat  was,  again  may  be ;  some  Interchange 
Of  grace,  some  spleudiw  once  thy  very  thought, 

Some  benediction  anciently  thy  smile: 

—  Never  conclude,  but  raising  hand  and  head 
Thither  where  eyes,  that  caunot  reach,  yet  yearn 
For  all  hope,  all  sustainment,  all  reward. 

Their  utmost  up  and  on,  —  so  blessing  back 
In  those  thy  realms  of  help,  that  heaven  thy  home, 
Some  whiteness  which,  I  judge,  thy  face  makes  proud, 
Sjme  wanness  where,  I  think,  thy  footTmay  fall  !  ” 


I 
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CH.4.RL0TTE  MOREL.  j 

IlY  JULI.V  KAVAXAGII.  j 

It  is  tbe  way  of  the  world  to  speak  of  the  Middle  • 

Age^  as  if  they  were  dead  and  buried.  It  is  also  i 

the  way  of  the  world  to  rear  ponderous  books  over  ’ 
them,  like  so  many  gravestones,  —  volumes  in  the  ; 
pages  of  which  are  inscribed  epitaphs  that  are  not  1 
always  records  of  medimval  virtues.  j 

Dead  in  most  places  the  Middle  Ages  are,  —  dead  j 
and  forgotten.  They  have  left  no  traces  in  the  I 
lives  of  men  and  women;  they  mav  linger  in  a  few  j 
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old  churches,  or  castle  walls,  or  ivied  towers,  but 
from  the  human  mind  and  heart  they  have  utterly 
passed  away. 

But,  far  from  the  tracks  of  the  railway  travellers, 
now  and  then  find  out  spots  where  mediaeval  life  is 
not  dead,  but  sleeping.  The  men  wear  coats,  and 
the  women  chignons;  but  beneath  these  outward 
signs  of  the  nineteenth  century  lie  modes  of  thought 
and  habits  of  life  which  certainly  belong  to  another 
age  than  this.  These  places  are  mostly  found 
abroad ;  little  mousey  provincial  towns  are  they,  not 
suificiently  interesting  to  attract  antiquarians,  and 
too  poor  to  stimulate  enterprise ;  places  in  which  life 
is  as  dull  and  as  torpid  as  it  was  three  hundred  years 
ago  and  more. 

To  this  quiet  tribe  belongs  Verrieres,  in  one  of 
the  central  provinces  of  France.  Wars  and  revo¬ 
lutions  seem  to  have  passed  over  it  in  vain.  It  has 
heard  the  mighty  whirlwind  of  a  people’s  wrath,  and 
echoed  to  the  cannon’s  roar;  but  like  the  enchanted 
Durandarte,  whom  Uon  Quixote  saw  in  the  cave  of 
Montesimos,  it  has  turned  on  its  side,  and  taken  a 
philosophical  nap. 

Money  is  of  great  account  in  places  like  this,  and 
money  has  reached  its  full  value  in  Verrieres. 
That  little  humdrum  town,  with  its  long,  silent  street, 
and  its  green  gardens  spreading  behind  its  old 
houses  so  quaint  and  gray,  thinks  a  great  deal  of 
Mammon,  not  as  seen  in  Three  per  Cents.,  or  in 
railway  shares,  or  even  in  bank-notes ;  but  Mammon, 
as  he  shows  himself  to  his  worshippers  in  gold,  silver, 
or  copper  aspect,  or  in  such  goods  as  are  daily  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  same. 

Thanks  to  Mamn^tin,  therefore.  Monsieur  Morel, 
the  richest  man  in  Verrieres,  held  a  high  position  in 
his  native  place.  Monsieur  Morel  was  a  grocei»  and 
general  dealer.  He  literally  fed  and  clothed  Verri- 
cres.  Monsieur  Morel  sold  flour,  bacon,  eggs,  sugar, 
colonial  goods,  spirits  and  wine  even,  crockery,  hard¬ 
ware,  boots  and  shoes,  cloths,  silks,  calico,  linen,  and 
every  species  of  cheap  stuff,  not  liable  to  sudden 
changes  of  fashion.  He  not  only  fed  and  clothed  Vei’- 
rieres,  as  we  said,  but  a  whole  set  of  villages  and  ham¬ 
lets  which  clustered  around  it  as  well ;  and  as  no  com¬ 
petitor  had  ever  stepped  in  to  make  him  lower  his 

E rices,  which  were  rather  high,  ^Monsieur  Morel  soon 
ecame  a  rich  man,  and  grew  richer  with  every  year, 
lie  lived  in  a  very  old  house  with  many  windows 
to  it ;  windows  high  and  narrow,  which,  as  well  as 
the  steep  roof  and  massive  chimney-stacks,  spoke  of 
a  bygone  age.  In  the  broad  and  lofty  rooms  of  that 
house,  —  and  it  had  many,  —  he  stored  away  his 
multifarious  goods.  Casks  of  butter,  bales  of  coffee, 
sacks  full  of  flour,  piles  of  sugar-loaves  in  blue  paper, 
could  be  seen  by  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  children 
of  Verrieres,  through  the  dusty  and  grated  windows 
of  the  ground-floor.  But  still  greater  wonders  were 
reported  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  floors  of 
Monsieur  Morel’s  house.  Piles  upon  piles  of  shin¬ 
ing  silks  and  fine  broadcloths  were  there,  it  was 
said  ;  precious  goods,  never  visited  in  their  solemn 
and  dusky  retreat  save  by  Monsieur  Morel  and 
his  clerk  Lenoir,  a  little,  wiry  old  man,  who  went 
through  life  with  a  pen  behind  his  ear.  These  two. 
Monsieur  Morel  and  Lenoir,  assisted  by  two  stout  ser¬ 
vant-women,  attended  to  the  shop.  This  was  not  in 
the  street,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  in  the 
yard  at  the  back  of  the  house.  A  low  dingy-looking 
shop  it  was,  in  which  perpetual  twilight  reigned, 
and  where  the  sun  never  entered ;  but  a  shop  in 
which  the  chink  of  money  was  heard  all  the  day 
long,  and  all  the  year  round.  Light  and  sun  it  had 


had  in  its  early  days,  when  the^rd  mei^ed  into  a 
pleasant  garden,  bounded  by  a  little  river  which 
flowed  between  willows  and  aspen  trees.  But  when 
Monsieur  Morel’s  business  so  increased  that  he  knew 
not  where  to  turn  to  for  spare  room,  the  garden  was 
sacrificed.  Outhouses  were  raised  in  its  stead,  and 
a  skylight  roof  e.xtending  from  them  to  the  large  old 
house  in  front  enclosed  the  whole  yard ;  in  which, 
thanks  to  this  shelter,  more  goods  were  stowed  away. 

Madame  Morel  was  young  when  this  was  done, 
and  she  sorely  lamented  the  loss  of  the  garden  where 
she  used  to  sit  on  summer  evenings,  knitting, 
and  looking  at  the  flowing  river  and  the  aspen-trees 
and  hoary  willows,  with  the  flushed  sunset  sky 
above  them.  To  reconcile  her  to  the  change,  her 
husband  turned  the  yard  into  a  sort  of  greenhouse. 
Glossy  ivy  was  trained  against  the  walls,  and  soon 
covered  them  with  sombre  verdure.  With  ivy  min¬ 
gled  light  summer  creepers  that  climbed  up  to  .the 
skylight,  and  hung  thence  over  sacks  and  bales  and 
packages  in  graceful  banners,  receiving  air  from  a 
high-arched  gateway  that  led  from  the  street  to  the 
shop,  and  thriving  in  their  captivity. 

Very  cool,  green,  and  pleasant  looked  this  yard 
from  the  street.  Strangers  wondered  at  it,  and  the 
people  of  Verriere.s  were  proud  of  it.  Madame 
Morel  did  not  live  to  enjoy  it.  She  died  when  her 
first  child  was  born.  Her  widowed  husband  never 
married  again ;  but  though  caring  little  for  them 
himself,  he  cherished  and  tended  the  ivy  and  the 
creepers  for  his  dead  wife’s  sake. 

Sovereigns  have  their  cares.  Wars,  foreign  al¬ 
liances,  bickerings  with  royal  brothers  and  sisters, 
imbitter  the  lives  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  wear 
crowns  and  sit  on  thrones.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that,  apart  from  his  wife’s  death.  Monsieur  Morel 
had  troubles  incidental  to  his  position.  The  chief 
of  these  was  that  the  late  Madame  Morel  had  not 
given  him  a  son,  but  a  daughter. 

“  Ah,  Lenoir,”  he  would  say  to  his  clerk,  “  the 
mother  abbess  gives  me  the  best  account  of  the  little 
thing’s  temper  and  abilities ;  my  own  eyes  tell  me 
that  she  is  both  pretty  and  healthy.  But  it  is  a  great 
trial  that  I  have  not  got  a  Charles,  but  a  Charlotte. 
The  business,  you  know.” 

“  It  is  a  great  pity  that  Mademoiselle  Charlotte 
is  not  Monsieur  Charles,”  Lenoir  would  ruefully 
answer.  “  It  certainly  was  a  great  mistake.”  And 
this  error  of  the  late  Madame  Morel  became  a  stand¬ 


ing  grievance  between  these  two. 

When  Madame  Morel’s  mistake  was  about  seven 


years  old,  she  came  home  to  her  father’s  on  a  week’s 
holiday.  A  very  pretty,  quiet,  demure  child,  with 
black  eyes  and  a  rosy  face  was  Charlotte  Morel. 
And  very  pretty  she  looked  when  she  acted  as 
bridesmaid  to  her  father’s  sister,  who  married  Mon¬ 
sieur  Roussel,  the  notary,  about  this  time.  Monsieur 
Roussel  was  a  widower,  and  his  son,  Henri,  a  lad  of 
twelve,  took  a  great  fancy  to  Mademoiselle  Char¬ 
lotte.  He  sat  by  her  at  the  wedding  dinner ;  he 
danced  with  her  in  the  evening ;  and  when  she 
complained  of  being  fatigued,  he  chivalrously  put 
her  on  his  back,  and  carried  her  home.  Monsieur 
Morel,  who  was  already  looking  out  for  a  son-in-law, 
and  who  liked  the  aspect  of  this  handsome  and  spir¬ 
ited  lad,  slapped  him  on  the  back,  and  said,  c’ueer- 
ingly :  — 

“  That ’s  right,  Henri ;  carry  your  little  wife.” 

“  Upon  which  Henri,  turning  his  frank  face  and 
blue  eyes  to  Charlotte,  said  gayly :  — 

“  Will  you  marry  me,  Charlotte  ?  Eh,  will  you 
marry  me  ?  ” 
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The  proposal,  cqniing  as  it  did  when  Charlotte 
was  on  her  suitor's  b'acic,  with  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  was  an  awkward  one.  She  looked  shy  and 
doubtful ;  before  she  could  answer,  Henri’s  uncle 
and  godfather,  Monsieur  Roussel,  the  farmer,  inter- 
fereil,  and  said,  sarcastically :  — 

“  Do  not  say  yes,  Charlotte,  or  you  will  repent 
it,  for  you  see  Henri  has  a  temper.” 

Henri  became  crimson,  and  bit  his  lip. 

“  Henri  will  improve,”  hesitatingly  said  his 
father. 

“  Please  to  put  me  down  ?  ”  asked  Charlotte. 

“  I  will  not,”  passionately  replied  the  boy.  “  I 
win  carry  you,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  inam- 
zelle.” 

Charlotte  submitted ;  but  when  they  reached 
home,  and  Henri  put  her  down,  she  would  neither 
look  at  him  nor  bid  him  good  night. 

“  You  are  a  sulky  little  thing,”  he  said,  aiSgrily. 

A  remark  which  Charlotte  did  not  deign  to  an¬ 
swer. 

The  breach  might  have  widened  if  Mademoiselle 
Morel  had  not  gone  back  to  her  convent  the  very 
next  morning.  \Vhen  these  two  met  again,  she  had 
grown  to  be  a  decorous  yeung  lady,  and  he  a  civil 
young  man,  and  neither  attempted  to  renew  the 
pa«sages  of  their  childhood. 

Charlotte  was  about  eighteen  when  Monsieur 
Morel  said  one  morning  to  Lenoir  :  — 

“  I  must  see  about  a  son-in-law. 

But  where  was  the  young  man  to  be  found  who 
could  be  both  Charlotte  Morel’s  husband  and  Mon¬ 
sieur  Morel’s  successor  ?  Where  was  the  lover  and 
the  man  of  business  ?  All  Verrieres  could  not  yield 
him.  The  shrewd,  sharp  man  was  either  married, 
or  too  old,  or  blind  of  an  eye,  and  the  agreeable 
young  man  was  either  a  spendthrift,  or  a  bad  ac¬ 
countant,  or  simply  eftipty-headed. 

“  I  must  try  Ilenri  Roussel,”  said  Monsieur  Mo¬ 
rel,  with  a  sigh.  Mon.<ieur  Lenoir  heard,  and 
groaned,  and  turned  up  his  eyes.  Matters  must  be 
bad  indeed  for  Monsieur  Viorel  to  take  such  a  re¬ 
solve  as  this. 

Henri  Roussel  was  now  a  very  fine,  manly-Iook- 
ing  young  fellow,  with  plenty  of  brains,  but  with  a 
reckless,  ungovernable  temper,  which  had  already' 
led  him  into  various  scrapes,  and  which  kept  hts 
father,  a  weak,  nervous  man,  and  his  .step-mother,  a 
timid,  yielding  woman,  in  a  constant  state  of  fever 
and  uneasiness.  Monsieur  Roussel  was  the  notary 
of  Verrieres,  .and  he  lived  in  the  house  ne.xt  to  that 
of  his  brother-in-law,  another  gray  old  mansion,  but 
with  two  gilt  ’scutcheons  over  the  gateway,  and  nu¬ 
merous  blue,  red,  and  yellow  bills,  announcing  sales 
of  farms,  and  chateaux,  and  fields,  and  vineyards, 
stuck  on  either  side  of  the  entrance.  To  him  Mon¬ 
sieur  Morel  first  broached  his  proposal. 

“  Please  yourself ;  but  neither  you  nor  any  one 
else  will  do  any  good  with  Henri,”  despondently  an¬ 
swered  Monsieur  Roussel.  “  In  this  very  room  I 
told  him  so  only  yesterday.” 

The  room  which  had  witnessed  this  paternal  de¬ 
nunciation  was  a  square  and  lofty  apartment.  It 
had  a  dingy  bookcase  full  of  ponderous  law-books, 
a  dingy  table  covered  with  yellow  papers,  and  a 
dull,  rusty-looking  iron  safe,  no  doubt  lull  of  title- 
deeds  and  valuable  documents.'  It  was  not  a  fasci¬ 
nating  room  for  a  lively  young  man. 

“  Perhaps  he  will  like  business  better  than  the 
law,”  said  Monsieur  Morel. 

His  brother-in-law  shook  his  head. 

“  Henri  can  live  on  the  little  fortune  his  mother 


left  him,”  ho  said,  “  and  Henri  will  like  nothing. 
Mind,”  he  added,  expanding  his  hands,  “you  take 
him  on  your  own  resjmnsibility.”  i 

Thus  comforted.  Monsieur  Morel  went  down 
stairs.  His  sister  was  knitting  in  a  dull  parlor, 
with  her  two  daughters  by  her.  When  they  had 
been  sent  away,  and  her  brother  explained  his 
plans,  the  good  lady  dropped  ten  stitches  of  her 
knitting. 

“  Poor  Charlotte  !  ”  she  said.  “  AVhy,  he  will 
break  the  child’s  heart  with  his  temper.” 

iSIonsieur  Morel  said  something  about  some  one 
who  was  not  so  black  as  he  was  painted,  upon  which 
he  was  told  that  he  did  not  know  Henri  Roussel. 

“  Well,  then,”  he  retorted,  losing  patience,  “  I 
cannot  help  myself ;  beggars  cannot  bo  choosers.” 

And  he  went  forthwith  to  find  the  sinner  —  whom 
he  had  always  liked,  to  say  the  truth  —  at  the  end 
of  the  garden.  A  pleasant,  sunlit  garden  was  this, 

—  half  garden,  halt  orchard,  and  sloping  down  to 
the  river-side.  Monsieur  Morel  walked  down  trim 
paths,  with  beds  of  stocks  and  wallflowers  blossom¬ 
ing  very  sweetly  in  the  light  shade  of  apple-trees, 
till  he  came  to  the  river.  There  he  found  Henri 


Roussel  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  mending  and  hammering 
a  boat  with  right  gootl-will.  He  was  twenty-three 
then,  a  tall  and  very  handsome  young  man,  with  a 
tinge  of  red  in  his  yellow  locks,  but  with  a  frank 
look  in  his  blue  eyes  and  an  open  smile,  which 
Monsieur  Morel  had  always  liked.  At  once,  in  few 
but  plain  words,  he  exjxiunded  his  errand  and  made 
his  proposal.  Henri  heard  him,  sitting  on  the  side 
of  the  boat,  with  the  hammer  in  one  hand  and  his 
chin  resting  on  the  palm  of  thixother. 

“  Thank  you,  uncle,”  he  said,  gravely  ;  “  but  you 
know  I  never  took  to  the  law.” 

“  Tlie  law  is  one  thing,  and  business  is  another,” 
replied  Monsieur  Morel. 

“  Yes ;  I  want  life,  motion,  variety.  Business 
gives  these,  —  the  law  does  not.  And  you  want  me 
to  marry  Charlotte,”  continued  the  young  man, 
gravely.  “  You  know  I  am  by  no  means  so  rich  as 
she  is.” 

“  That  is  m;i  business.” 

“  But  how  will  she  like  it,  uncle?'’ 

“  That  is  your  business,”  answered  Monsieur  Mo¬ 
rel,  smiling. 

The  color  deepened  on  the  young  man’s  cheek ; 
he  was  silent  awhile,  then  he  made  one  last  objection. 

“  My  father,  my  step-mother,  my  two  sisters,  all 
declare  that  I  have  a  bad  and  violent  temper.  Are 
you  willing,  nevertheless,  to  trust  me  with  your 
daughter’s  happiness  ?  ” 

“  I  am,”  stoutly  replied  ^Monsieur  Morel ;  “  for  If 
you  have  a  warm  temper,  for  which  the  color  of 
your  hair  may  be  answerable,  I  believe  you  have 
also  a  generous  heart,  and  that  you  are  incapable  of 
making  my  little  Charlotte  unhappy.” 

Henri  Roussel  said  nothing,  but  his  blue  eyes 
were  dim  and  his  lips  quivered  as  he  rose  and  held 
out  his  hand,  which  Monsieur  Morel  grasped  cor¬ 
dially.  It  was  a  bargain,  and  the  young  man  came 
that  same  evening,  not  to  live  In  the  house,  which 
was  not  needed,  but  to  have  a  long  business  conver¬ 
sation  with  his  uncle.  He  proved  an  apt  pupil. 
There  was  life  and  activity  in  the  business,  as  Mon¬ 
sieur  Morel  had  truly  said.  Henri  Roussel  had  to 
travel  and  go  about  to  fairs  and  markets,  and  he 
showed  such  business  talents  and  gave  such  satisfac¬ 
tion,  that  Monsieur  Morel  sent  for  his  daughter,  in 
order  to  conclude  the  matter  as  soon  as  possible. 

[Concluded  next  week.] 
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FEMININE  AMENITIES. 

BV  AN  OI.D  BACHELOR. 

A  .M.VN’a  foes  are  those  of  his  own  household,  and 
the  keenest  enemies  of  women  are  women  them¬ 
selves.  No  one  can  inflict  such  humiliation  on  a 
woman  as  a  woman  can  when  she  chooses ;  for  if  the 
art  of  high-handed  snubbing  belongs  to  men,  that  of 
subtle  wounding  is  peculiarly  feminine,  and  is  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  best-bred  of  the  sex.  Women  are  al¬ 
ways  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  each  other.  Tliey 
are  gregarious  in  fashions  and  emulative  in  follies, 
but  they  cannot  combine ;  they  never  support  their 
weak  sisters ;  they  shrink  from  those  who  are  stronger 
than  the  average ;  and  if  they  would  speak  the  truth 
boldly,  they  would  confess  to  a  radical  contempt  for 
each  other’s  intellect,  which  perhaps  is  the  real  rea¬ 
son  why  the  sect  of  the  “  emanci])ated  ”  commands 
so  small  a  following.  Half  a  dozen  ordinary  men 
advocating  “  emancipation  ”  doctrines  would  do 
more  towards  leavening  the  whole  bulk  of  woman¬ 
kind  than  any  number  of  first-class  women.  Where 
they  do  stand  by  each  other  it  is  from  instinctive  or 
personal  aflcction,  rather  than  from  class  solidarity. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  most  striking  distinctions  of 
sex,  and  one  cause,  among  others,  why  men  have 
the  upper  hand,  and  why  they  are  able  to  keep  it 
Certainly  there  are  reasons,  sufficiently  good,  why 
women  do  not  more  readily  coalesce ;  and  one  is  the 
immense  difference  between  the  two  extremes, — 
the  silly  being  too  silly  to  aj)preciate  the  wise,  and 
the  weak  too  weak  to  bear  the  armor  of  the  strong. 
There  is  more  difference  between  the  outsiders 
among  women  than  there  is  between  those  among 
men  ;  the  feminine  characteristic  of  exaggeration 
making  a  gap  which  the  medium  or  average  man 
fills.  The  ways  of  women  with  each  other  more 
th.ap  all  else  show  the  great  difference  between 
their  morale  and  that  of  men.  They  flatter  and 
coax  as  men  could  not  do,  but  they  are  also  more 
rude  to  each  other  than  any  man  would  be  to  his 
fellow.  It  is  amazing  to  see  the  things  they  can 
do  and  will  bear,  —  things  which  no  man  would 
dream  of  standing,  and  which  no  man  would  dare 
to  attempt.  This  is  because  tlicy  are  not  taught  to 
respect  each  other,  and  because  they  have  no  fear 
of  consequences.  If  one  woman  is  insulted  by 
another,  she  cannot  demand  satisfaction  or  knocK 
the  offender  down,  and  it  is  unladylike  to  swear  and 
call  names.  Slie  must  bear  what  she  can  repay 
only  in  kind;  but,  to  do  her  justice, she  repays  in  a 
manner  undeniably  effective  and  to  the  point.  There 
is  nothing  very  pronounced  about  the  feminine  mode 
of  aggression  and  retaliation,  and  yet  it  is  elo(iuent, 
and  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  It  may  be  only  a 
stare,  a  shrug,  a  toss  of  the  head,  but  women  can 
throw  an  intensity  of  disdain  into  the  simplest  ges¬ 
ture,  which  answers  the  whole  end  perfectly. 

The  unabashed  serenity  and  unflinching  con¬ 
stancy  with  which  one  woman  can  stare  down 
another  is  in  itself  an  art  that  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  natural  genius,  as  well  ai  careful  cultiva¬ 
tion.  She  puts  up  her  eyeglas.',  —  not  being  short¬ 
sighted, —  and  surveys  the  enemy  standing  two  feet 
from  her,  with  a  sublime  contempt  for  her  whole 
condition,  or  with  a  still  more  sublime  ignoring  of 
her  existence  altogether,  that  no  words  could  give. 
If  the  enemy  is  sensitive  and  unused  to  the  kind  of 
thing,  she  is  absolutely  crushed,  destroyed  for  the 
time,  and  reduced  to  the  most  pitiable  state  of  self- 
abasement.  If  she  is  of  a  tougher  fibre,  and  has  had 
some  experience  of  feminine  warfare,  she  returns 


the  stare  with  a  corresponding  amount  of  contempt 
or  of  obliviousness ;  and  from  that  moment  a  contest 
Is  begun  which  never  ceases,  and  which  continually 
gains  in  bitterness.  The  stare  is  the  weapon  of 
offence  most  in  use  among  women,  and  is  specially 
favored  by  the  e.xperienced  against  the  younger  and 
less  seasoned.  It  is  one  of  the  instinctive  arms 
native  to  the  sex,  and  we  have  only  to  watch  the 
introduction  of  two  girls  to  each  other  to  see  this, 
and  to  learn  how  even  in  youth  is  begun  the  exercise 
which  time  and  use  raise  to  such  deadly  perfection. 

In  the  conversations  of  women  with  each  other  we 
again  meet  with  examples  of  their  peculiar  ameni¬ 
ties  to  their  own  se.\.  They  never  refrain  fh>m 
showing  how  much  they  are  bored ;  they  contradict 
flatly,  without  the  flimsiest  veil  of  apology  to  liide 
their  rudeness ;  and  they  interrupt  ruthlessly,  what¬ 
ever  the  subject  in  hand  may  be.  One  lady  was 
giving  another  a  minute  account  of  how  the  bride 
looked  yesterday  when  she  was  married  to  Mr.  A., 
of  somewhat  formidable  repute,  and  with  whom,  if 
report  was  to  be  trusted,  her  listener  Iiad  had  sundry 
tender  passages  which  made  the  mention  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  a  notoriously  sore  subject.  “  Ah !  I  see  tjou 
have  taken  that  old  silk  which  Madame  Josephine 
wanted  to  palm  off  on  me  last  year,”  said  the  tortured 
listener  brus(|uely,  breaking  into  the  narrative  with¬ 
out  a  lead  of  any  kind ;  and  the  speaker  was  silenced. 
In  this  case  it  was  the  interchange  of  doubtful  cour¬ 
tesies,  wherein  neither  deserved  pity  ;  but  to  make 
a  disparaging  remark  about  a  gown,  in  revenge  for 
turning  the  knife  in  a  wound,  v/as  a  thoroughly  femi¬ 
nine  manner  of  retaliation,  and  one  that  would  not 
have  touched  a  man.  Such  shafts  would  fall  blunted 
against  the  rugged  skin  of  the  coarser  creature ;  and 
the  date  or  pattern  of  a  bit  of  cloth  would  not  have 
told  much  against  the  loss  of  a  lover.  But  as  most 
women  passionately  care  for  dress,  their  toilet  is  one 
of  their  most  vulnerable  parts.  Ashamed  to  be  un¬ 
fashionable,  they  tolerate  anything  in  each  other 
rather  than  shabbiness  or  eccentricity,  even  when 
picturesque ;  hence  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  age  of 
a  few  yards  of  silk  is  a  return  wound  of  considerable 
depth  when  cleverly  given. 

The  introduction  of  the  womankind  belonging  to 
a  favorite  male  acquaintance  of  lower  social  condi¬ 
tion  aflbrds  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  feminine  amenity.  Tiie  presentation  cannot  be 
refused,  yet  it  is  resented  as  an  intrusion ;  and  the 
smaller  woman  is  made  to  feel  that  she  has  offended. 
“  Another  daughter,  Mr.  C. !  You  must  have  a 
dozen  daughters  surely,”  a  peeress  said  disdainfully 
to  a  commoner  whom  personally  she  liked,  but 
whose  family  she  did  not  want  to  know.  The  poor 
man  had  but  two,  and  this  was  the  introduction  ol 
the  second.  Very  painful  to  a  high-spirited  gentle¬ 
woman  must  be  the  way  in  which  a  superior  crea¬ 
ture  of  this  kind  receives  her,  if  not  ol  the  same  set 
as  herself.  The  husband  of  the  interior  creature 
may  be  “  adored,”  as  men  are  adored  by  fashionable 
women  who  love  only  themselves,  and  care  only  for 
their  own  pleasures.  Artist,  man  of  letters,  6ea« 
salreur,  he  is  the  passing  idol,  the  temporary  toy,  of 
a  certain  circle  ;  and  his  wife  has  to  be  tolerated  for 
his  sake,  and  because  she  is  a  lady  and  fit  to  be  pre¬ 
sented,  though  an  outsider.  So  they  patronize  her 
till  the  poor  woman’s  blood  is  on  fire,  or^  they  snub 
her  till  she  has  no  moral  consistency  left  in  her,  and 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  mass  of  pulp.  They  keep 
her  in  another  room  while  they  talk  to  their  inti¬ 
mates  ;  or  they  admit  her  into  their  circle,  where 
she  is  made  to  feel  like,  a  Gentile  among  the  faith- 
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ful,  where  cither  they  leave  her  unspoken  to  alto- 
mther,  or  else  speak  to  her  on  subjects  quite  apart 
from  the  general  conversation,  as  if  she  was  incapa¬ 
ble  of  understanding  them  on  their  own  ground. 
They  ask  her  to  dinner  without  her  husband,  and 
take  care  that  there  is  no  one  to  meet  her  whom  she 
would  like  to  see ;  but  they  ask  him  when  they  are 
at  their  grandest,  and  express  their  deep  regret  that 
his  wife  (uninvited)  cannot  accompany  him.  They 
know  every  turn  and  twist  that  can  humiliate  her 
if  she  has  pretensions  which  they  choose  to  demolish. 
They  praise  her  toilet  for  its  good  taste  in  simplicity, 
when  she  thinks  she  is  one  of  the  finest  on  an  occa- 
siolh  on  which  no  one  can  be  too  fine  ;  they  tell  her 
that  pattern  of  hers  is  perfect,  and  made  just  like 
the  dear  duchess’s  famous  dress  last  season,  when 
she  believes  that  she  has  Madame  Josephine’s  last, 
freshly  imported  from  Paris;  they  celebrate  her 
dinner  as  the  very  perfection  of  a  refined  family 
dinner  without  parade  or  cost,  though  it  has  all 
been  had  from  the  crack  confectioner’s,  and  though 
the  bill  for  the  entertainment  will  cause  many  a  day 
of  family  pinching.  These  are  the  things  which 
women  say  to  one  another  when  they  wish  to  pain 
and  humiliate,  and  which  pain  and  humiliate  some 
more  than  would  a  ]K>sitive  disgrace.  For  some 
women  are  distressingly  sensitive  about  these  little 
matters.  Their  lives  are  made  up  of  trifles,  and  a 
failure  in  a  trifle  is  a  failure  in  their  object  of 
life. 

Women  can  do  each  other  no  end  of  despite  in  a 
small  way  in  society,  not  to  speak  of  mischief  of  a 
graver  kind.  A  hostess  who  has  a  grudge  against 
one  of  her  guests  can  always  insure  her  a  disap¬ 
pointing  evening  under  cover  of  doing  her  supreme 
honor  and  paying  her  extra  attention. 

If  she  sees  the  enemy  engaged  in  a  pleasant  con¬ 
versation  with  one  x>f  the  male  stars,  down  she 
swoops,  and,  in  the  sweetest  manner  possible,  car¬ 
ries  her  off  to  another  part  of  the  room,  to  intro¬ 
duce  her  to  some  school-girl  who  can  only,  say  yes 
or  no  in  the  wrong  places,  —  “  who  is  dying  for 
the  honor  of  talking  to  you,  my  dear  ” ;  or  to 
some  unfledged  'stripling  who  blushes  and  grows 
hot,  and  cannot  stammer  out  two  consecutive  sen¬ 
tences,  but  who  is  presented  as  a  rising  genius, 
and  to  be  treated  with  the  consideration  due  to  his 
future.  As  her  persecution  is  done  under  the  guise 
of  e.xtra  friendliness,  the  poor  victim  cannot  cry  out, 
nor  yet  resist ;  but  she  knows  that  whenever  she 
goes  to  Mrs.  So  and  So’s  she  will  be  seated  next  the 
stupidest  man  at  table,  and  prevented  from  talking 
to  any  one  she  likes  in  the  evening  ;  and  that  every 
visit  to  that  lady  is  made  in  some  occult  manner 
unpleasant  to  her.  And  yet  what  has  she  to  com¬ 
plain  of’i^  She  cannot  complain  that  her  hostess 
trusts  to  her  for  help  in  the  success  of  her  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  moves  her  about  the  room  as  a  perambu¬ 
lating  attraction  which  she  has  to  dispense  fairly 
among  her  guests,  lest  some  should  be  jealous  of  the 
others.  She  may  know  that  the  meaning  is  to  an¬ 
noy  ;  but  who  can  act  on  meaning  as  against  man¬ 
ner  ?  How  crooked  soever  the  first  may  be,  if  the 
last  is  straight  the  case  falls  to  the  ground,  and  there 
is  no  room  for  remonstrance. 

Often  women  flirt  as  much  to  annoy  other  women 
as  to  attract  men  or  amuse  themselves.  If  a  wife 
has  crossed  swords  with  a  friend,  and  the  husband 
is  in  any  way  endurable,  let  her  look  out  for  retalia¬ 
tion.  The  woman  she  has  offended  will  take  her 
revenge  by  flirting  more  or  less  openly  with  the 
husband,  all  the  while  loading  the  enemy  with  flat¬ 


tery  if  she  is  afraid  of  her,  or  snubbing  her  without 
much  disguise  if  she  feels  herself  the  stronger.  The 
wife  cannot  help  herself,  unless  things  go  too  far  for 
public  patience.  A  jealous  woman  without  proof  is 
the  butt  of  her  society,  and  brin^  the  whole  world 
of  women  like  a  nest  of  wasps  about  her  ears.  If 
she  is  wise,  she  will  ignore  what  she  cannot  laugh 
at;  if  sensitive,  she  will  fret;  if  vindictive,  she  will 
repay.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  she  does  the  last,  and 
maybe  with  interest;  and  so  goes  on  the  duel, 
though  all  the  time  the  fighters  appear  to  be  most 
intimate  friends,  and  on  the  best  possible  terms^  to¬ 
gether.  But  the  range  of  these  feminine  amenities 
is  not  confined  to  women  ;  it  includes  men  as  well ; 
and  women  continually  take  advantage  of  their 
position  to  insult  the  stronger  sex  by  saying  to  them 
things  which  can  be  neither  answered  nor  resented. 
A  woman  can  insinuate  that  you  have  just  cheated 
at  cards,  with  the  quietest  face  and  the  gentlest 
voice  imaginable ;  she  can  give  you  the  lie  direct  as 
coolly  as  if  she  was  correcting  a  misprint,  —  and  you 
cannot  defend  yourself.  To  brawl  with  her  would 
be  unpardonable,  to  contradict  her  is  useless,  and 
the  sense  of  society  does  not  allow  you  to  show  her 
any  active  displeasure.  In  this  instance  the  weaker 
creature  is  the  stronger,  and  the  most  defenceless  is 
the  safest.  You  have  only  the  rather  questionable 
consolation  of  knowing  that  you  are  not  singular  in 
your  discomfiture,  and  that  when  she  has  made  an 
end  of  you  she  will  probably  have  a  turn  with  j^our 
betters,  and  make  them,  too,  dance  to  her  piping, 
whether  they  like  the  tune  or  not  At  all  events, 
if  she  humiliates  you,  she  humiliates  her  sisters  still 
more ;  and  with  the  knowledge  that,  hardly  handled 
as  you  have  been,  others  are  yet  more  severely 
dealt  with,  you  must  learn  to  be  content,  and  to 
practise  a  grim  kind  of  patience  as  well  as  nature 
will  permit. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  Saxskrit  Scholarship  has  been  founded  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  second  paper  of  Charles  Dickens’s  “  New 
Uncommercial  Samples  ”  is  looked  for  with  great 
interest. 

Mr.  Samuel  Luc.as,  M.  A.,  formerly  the  editor 
of  Once  a  ^Veek,  and  for  many  years  the  literary 
reviewer  of  the  Times  newspaper,  died  recently  at 
Eastbourne,  England,  at  the  age  of  fifty. 

A  Chinese  College  in  Naples,  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Government,  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  school  for  teaching  Asiatic  languages, 
in  order  to  facilitate  relations  oetween  Italy  and 
the  East. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-five  theatres  which  Paris 
already  boasts,  four  more  are  about  to  be  added, 
with  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are  to  be  in  one 
building.  The  four  theatres  will  include  a  pop¬ 
ular  Opera,  a  Light  Comedy  house,  a  popular 
Adelphi,  and  one  for  the  production  of  Broad 
Farce. 

If  a  man  wants  to  ride  down  to  posterity  on  a 
bronze  or  a  marble  horse,  he  had  better  follow  the 
modest  example  of  Napoleon  III.  and  attend  to 
the  matter  himself.  An  equestrian  statue  of  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French  has  just  been  fixed 
over  the  new  gateways  that  lead  beneath  the  great 
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gallery  of  the  Ixtuvre  into  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  It 
IS  e.xecuted  in  half-relief,  in  bronze,  and  is  of  great 
size,  measuring  about  fourteen  feet  each  way,  and 
weighing  nearly  a  ton. 

The  critic  of  the  London  Review  thinks  that 
“  He  Knew  He  was  Right,”  promises  to  be  the  best 
story  that  Mr.  Trollope  has  written.  “  As  a  novel 
of  character  it  is  eminently  satisfactory,  many  subtle 
touches  precipitating  the  development  with  a  force 
and  finish  such  as  Mr.  Trollope  has  seldom  displayed 
before.” 

A  LETTEU  from  Paris  says  :  —  “  The  veteran 
composer  (Auber)  was  lately  asked  his  opinion  of 
Adelina  Patti  as  an  artixte.  ‘  I  have  seen  and  heard 
many  singers,’  he  replied;  ‘I  remember  Catalini, 
Pasta,  Mallbran,  Grisi,  and  Sontag,  but  I  never 
heard  so  perfect  an  article  as  La  Patti ;  as  for  her 
voice,  it  is  without  a  flaw.’  ” 

The  latest  improvement  in  the  Parisian  veloci¬ 
pede  is  said  to  be  a  stationary  time-piece,  so  placed 
as  to  face  the  occupant  of  the  vehicle.  It  has  been 
found  that  watches  of  American  manufacture  are 
the  only  ones  not  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  working 
order  by  the  motion  of  the.  velocipede.  No  others 
are  used  for  this  purpose.  Good  news  for  the 
Waltham  Watch  Co. ! 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  Monitew,  the  Paris  ser- 
gents-de-rille  and  police  detectives  are  now  gifted 
with  a  new  ipiality,  —  that  of  fascinating  robbers. 
Alluding  to  a  female  pickpocket  who  was  lately  ar¬ 
rested  on  the  Boulevards,  the  official  paper  says 
that  this  feat  was  accomplished  by  the  “  police 
agent,  who  so  fascinated  her  by  his  look  that  she  in¬ 
stantly  went  up  to  him  and  restored  the  stolen 
objects.” 

A  WRITER  in  the  Gaulois  relates  the  following 
anecdote  of  the  late  Baron  Rothschild,  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  his  disregard  for  the  aristocracy.  One  day 
while  busily  engaged  writing,  a  nobleman  w.as  ush¬ 
ered  into  his  study,  and  to  whom  he  bowed  and 
continued  his  occupation,  simply  s.aying,  “  Pray  be 
seated,  take  a  chair  ” ;  but  the  visitor  indignantly 
replied,  “  You  have  evidently  not  heard  my  name, 

I  am  Count - .”  “  Oh !  in  that  case,”  said  the 

Baron,  ‘‘  take  two  chairs.” 

Mu.  IIexry  F.  Chorlev,  the  well-known  musi¬ 
cal  critic,  publishes  the  following  note  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Athena'um  :  — 

“  I  hope  not  to  be  considered  as  one  taking  a  sud¬ 
den  advantage  of  the  death  of  Rossini,  if  I  announce 
my  intention  of  attempting  his  biography  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  art.  This  project  has  been  present  to 
me  for  more  years  than  it  is  now  amusing  for  me  to 
count.  !My  admiration  of  his  genius  has  been  indi¬ 
cated  in  every  work  or  paragraph  on  the  subject 
which  I  have  deUberately,  or  hour  b}-  hour,  offered 
to  the  public,  ^me  courage  (or  impertinence,  it 
may  be  thought)  was  required  on  the  part  of  an 
untried  man  to  write  what  I  wrote,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  in  comparison  of  Rossini’s  operas  with 
tho.se  of  Mozart.  I  merely  revert  to  the  fact  as  a 
proof  that  I  have  never  wavered  in  my  judgment ; 
still  less,  that  I  am  now  wishing  to  make  instant 
capit.al  out  of  a  great  man’s  memory. 

“  Should  this  announcement  be  received  with  any 
sympathy,  I  shall  be  only  too  grateful  for  any  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  shape  of  material  confided  to  me.  In 


case  I  do  not  live  to  carry  out  my  purpose,  I  will 
take  due  care  that  everj’  communication  shall  be  re¬ 
turned  to  its  writer  or  contributor.” 

Pierre  Antoine  Berryer  —  who  may  be  said 
to  have  been  an  epitome  in  himself  of  the  great 
events  which  form  the  history  of  the  French  Empire 
for  three  quarters  of  a  century  —  was  born  Janu¬ 
ary  4,  1790.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-one  he 
had  achieved  a  distinction  that  was  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  most  emphatic  augury  of  his  brilliant 
future.  He  had  originally  proposed  the  Church  as 
a  profession,  but  became  an  advocate  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  his  friends.  In  1815  he  supported 
his  father  in  a  defence  of  Marshal  Ney,  and,  being 
accused  of  professing  seditious  sentiments,  won  the 
admiration  of  Louis  XVHI.  by  the  firmness  with 
which  he  resisted  the  charge.  His  first  great  speech 
as  a  st.icesEaan  was  made  in  the  tribune,  1830.  In 
1840,  Louis  Napoleon  having  been  taken  at  Bou¬ 
logne,  was  tried  before  the  Court  of  Peers.  Berryer 
and  !Marie  were  his  advocates ;  the  former  contend¬ 
ed  that,  as  four  million  of  votes  had  placed  the  Na¬ 
poleon  dynasty  on  the  throne,  Prince  Louis  was  the 
heir  to  that  throne,  and  could  not  be  executed  for 
seeking  to  obtain  it.  However,  in  1851  he  opposed 
the  conduct  of  Najioleon,  then  President,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  procure  his  impeachment.  In  the  de¬ 
bate  of  the  14th  February,  1868,  during  a  reply  by 
Berryer  to  an  accusation  made  against  him  by  M. 
Baroche,  a  word  resembling  the  term  “  dastard”  was 
made  use  of.  “  Who  uses  this  V  ”  he  exclaimed, 
pausing.  “I,”  replied  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac. 
“  O,  then  it  is  nothing,”  replied  Berryer,  with  the 
superb  contempt  of  tone  and  gesture  of  which  he 
was  alone  capable.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Bau- 
din  subscription  that  his  illness  first  attacked  him. 
He.  was  removed,  against  the  wishes  of  his  medical 
advisers,  to  Angerville,  whei'e  he  died  in  the  seven¬ 
ty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  considers  Mr.  Parton’s 
“  Smoking  and  Drinking”  “a  formidable  attack  on 
our  little  pleasures.  Mr.  Parton’s  articles  in  the 
Atlantic  Slonthly,”  says  the  critic,  “  have  very  likely 
been  noticed  by  many  readers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  who  have  never  heard  his  name.  We  may 
mention  especially  a  series  on  the  great  cities  of  the 
United  State.s,  which  were  very  nearly  the  best 
specimens  of  the  popular  essayist’s  craft  that  we 
have  mot  with  in  contemporary  magazines.  This 
little  volume  is  a  reprint  of  three  more  recent  arti¬ 
cles  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  In  the  first,  ‘  Does 
it  Pay  to  Smoke  ?  ’  ilr.  Parton  gives  it  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  own  experience  that  it  docs  not  pay  to 
smoke,  and  that  it  docs  pay  to  leave  off  smoking. 
Ilis  arguments  are  not  all  good,  and  he  does  not 
settle  the  question  ;  but  let  any  one  who  thinks  that 
the  discussion  is  worn  out  read  this  essay  and  ac- 
Tcnowledge  the  power  of  a  first-rate  literary  cook.  It 
is  difficult  to  define  Mr.  Parton’s  style  otherwise 

than  by  saying  that  it  is  eminently  readable . 

This  skill  comes  out  more  remarkably  still  in  the 
essay,  ‘  Will  the  Coming  Man  drink  Wine  ’  —  a 
(juestion  which  Mr.  Parton,  of  course,  answers  in  the 
negative.  The  last  article  excited  some  attention 
in  this  country  on  its  appearance.  It  is  an  account 
of  that  singular  American  institution,  inebriate  asy¬ 
lums,  and  a  horrible  string  of  stories  it  tells  of  the 
soul’s  tragedies  of  drunkenness.  Whether  these 
protests  from  America  will  convert  any  Englishman 
or  not  we  cannot  say,  but  at  any  rate  they  will  be 
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found  both  amusing  and  instructive  in  the  process  of 
reading,  even  if  on  digestion  they  should  leave  a 
bitter  taste  of  remorse  or  self-discontent  behind  them. 
They  convey,  in  a  sensible  form,  some  notion  of  th.at 
new  American  ideal  of  life  which  is  a  foct,  though 
too  vague  and  inchoate  a  fact  to  justify  the  stu¬ 
pendous  nonsense  which  has  been  uttered  for  and 
against  it.  For  an  antidote  to  any  disquieting  ef¬ 
fect  on  smokers  and  wine-drinkers,  have  we  not  the 
monthly  and  quarterly  utterances  of  our  own  proph¬ 
ets,  who  prophesy  smooth  things  ?  ” 


DIES  IR.E. 

[The  accompanying  lines  <lo  not  pretend  to  add  another  new  ver¬ 
sion  to  those  already  existing  of  this  famous  hymn.  Hat  It  has 
anmetimes  occurred  to  the  writer  that  the  pup|>o8ed  necessity  of 
forcing  all  translations  into  triplets  correspomling  to  the  Latin  has 
produced  an  artificial  stiffness,  which  fails  to  represent  the  spirit,  in 
the  attemi^t  to  preserve  the  form  of  the  original. 

The  only  exception  to  tliis  is  Sir  Walter  Scott*a,  in  the  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,*’  ^  and  this  accoi  dingly  has  alone  achieved  a  per¬ 
manent  and  unircrsal  place  in  our  l.nglish  Ilymnody. 

The  following  is  un  experiment  of  a  version  which  has  endeavored 
to  compress  only  where  ctunpression  was  needed  by  the  sense,  and 
to  enlarge  where  the  sense  could  only  be  convcywl  by  enlargement. 

Some  stanzas  have  l>cen  omitted  ;  as,  indeed,  in  Die  hymn  usetl  in 
the  Missal  one  third  of  tlie  original  poem  is  left  out. 

Lines  from  Scott’s  version,  as  well  as  from  those  of  Archbishop 
Trench  ami  Dr.  Irons,  have  been  freelj^  used,  where  (hey  represent¬ 
ed  the  sense  better  than  any  other  form  of  words  that  could  be 
found.  Into  the  original  itself  have  been  doubtless  interwoven 
other  earlier  fragments  ;  one  is  the  oi>ening  line,  taken  directly  from 
the  Vulgate  of  Zephaniah  1.15*,  another  is  the  stanza  ascribed  to 
fit.  liermmL  —  A.  I*.  S.] 

Day  of  wTatb,  O  dreadful  day, 

When  this  world  shall  pass  away. 

And  the  he.avens  together  roll. 

Shrivelling  like  a  ]).arch4d  Si;roll, 

Long  foretold  by  saint  and  sago, 

David’s  harp,  and  Sibyl’s  page. 

Day  of  terror,  day  of  doom, 

When  the  Judge  at  last  shall  come ; 

Through  the  deep  and  silent  gloom. 
Shrouding  every  human  tomb, 

Shall  the  Archangel’s  trumpet-tone 
Summon  all  before  the  Throne. 

Then  shall  Nature  stand  aghast. 

Death  himself  be  overcast ; 

Then  at  her  Creator’s  call. 

Near  and  distant,  great  and  small, 

Shall  the  whole  creation  rise 
Waiting  for  the  Great  Assize. 

Then  the  writing  shall  be  read 
Which  shall  judge  the  quick  and  dead ; 
Then  the  Lord  of  all  our  race 
Shall  appoint  to  each  his  place  ; 

Every  wrong  shall  be  set  right. 

Every  secret  brought  to  light. 

Then  in  that  tremendous  day. 

When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 
What  shall  I  the  sinner  say  ? 

“  What  shall  be  the  sinner’s  stay  ” 

When  the  righteous  shrinks  for  fear. 

How  shall  my  frail  soul  appear  ? 

King  of  kings,  enthroned  on  high, 

In  ’J'hine  awful  Majesty, 

Thou  who  of  Thy  mercy  free 
Savest  those  who  saved  shall  be,  — 

In  Thy  boundless  charity, 

Fount  of  Pity,  save  Thou  me. 


O  remember.  Saviour  dear. 

What  the  cause  that  brought  Thee  here ; 
All  Thy  long  and  perilous  way 
Was  for  me  who  went  astray. 

When  that  d.ay  at  last  is  come, 

Call,  O  call  the  wanderer  home. 

Thou  in  search  of  me  didst  sit 
Weary  with  the  noonday  heat, 

'I'liou  to  save  my  soul  hast  borne 
Cross  and  grief,  and  hate  and  scorn, 

O  may  qll  that  toil  and  pain 
Not  be  wholly  spent  in  vain ! 

O  just  Judge,  to  whom  belongs 
Vengeance  for  all  earthly  wrongs. 

Grant  forgiveness.  Lord,  at  last, 

Ere  the  dread  account  be  past. 

Lo  1  my  sighs,  my  guilt,  my  shame  ! 
Spar»  mo  for  Thine  own  great  Name  ! 

Thou  who  bad’st  the  sinner  cease 
From  her  tears,  and  go  in  peace, — 
Thou  who  to  the  dying  thief 
.Spakest  pardon  and  relief ;  — 

Thou,  ()  Lord,  to  me  hast  given. 

Even  to  me,  the  hope  of  Heaven ! 


A  YEAR’S  WORK. 


SiTTiXG  beside  the  casement 
In  the  chill  October  day. 

While  Twilight,  wrapped  in  her  misty  veil, 
Was  sobbing  her  life  away ; 

Hearing  the  tinkle  of  the  beck, 

And  the  chirp  of  the  lingering  bird, 

And  the  whistle  of  the  homebound  hind, 
And  the  low  of  the  distant  herd ; 
Watching  the  red  leaves  floating  down 
From  the  branches  one  by  one ; 
Thinking  of  all  that  a  year  could  do, 

Of  all  that  a  year  had  done. 

II. 

Sweet  as  an  Ajiril  morn  it  rose, 

The  love  that  had  failed  so  soon. 
Strewing  her  path  with  bright  May  flowers, 
Drilliant  and  w.arm  as  June. 

It  drooped  in  August’s  fervid  smile, 

It  fell  like  the  year’s  List  rose ; 

She  will  scarcely  tr.ice  its  resting-place, 
’Neath  December’s  coming  snows. 

The  blossoms  will  bloom  into  life  again 
At  the  call  of  the  summer  sun, 

But  nor  time  nor  tide  can  undo  for  her 
What  a  single  year  has  done. 

HI. 

Sitting  beside  the  casement 

Till  the  stars  gleam  thremgh  the  firs 
The  large  tears  dropping,  slow  and  cold, 

On  those  folded  hands  of  hers. 

They  glitter  as  bright  in  the  red  firelight 
As  the  diamond  that  she  wore 
Ere  she  drew  it  off,  the  mocking  pledge 
Of  a  troth  whose  truth  was  o’er. 

The  hollow  darkness  around  her  creeps  ; 

The  day’s  long  watch  is  run  ; 

And  all  that  they  swore  but  Death  could  do 
A  little  year  has  done. 
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